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Clothing Workers Call 
For Civil Rights Laws 


By Milton Plumb. 

The 43-year-old Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
dressed up its first convention in the nation’s capital with a star- 
spangled array of speakers, but the predominating style was shirt 
sleeves and hard.work as 1,600 delegates laid out the pattern for 
continued progress in the fold of AFL-CIO. 


Labor Unity 
Is Welded 
iIn Vermont 


By Eugene A. Kelley 

Burlington, Vt.—The Vermont 
Federation of Labor Unions was 
formed here in a three-day con- 
vention that made the Green 
Mountain State’s labor movement 
the first in New England and the 
seventh in the nation to achieve 
merger. 

Separate conventions were held 
before the VFLU sessions by the 
Vermont Federation of Labor and 
the Vermont Industrial Union 

me Council. 

Intl. Rep. Cecil V. Crawford of 
the Pulp-Sulphite Union, impartial 
chairman of the convention until 

m Officers were elected, told the ap- 
proximately 120 delegates: 

“Vermont’s motto is ‘Freedom 

maand Unity.” We always have had 
freedom here, now we have unity; 

Mmunity of the labor movement that 
presents a tremendous opportunity 
and challenge to grow.” 

Fred Dikeman of Barre, a Team- 
sters official, was elected VFLU 
president without opposition as was 

(Continued on Page 13) 


Straight through the week-long] 


session, the twentieth biennial meet- 


ing wrestled with organizational, na-|] 


tional and world problems. Among 
the highlights were resolutions 
which: 


1—Called for federal legislation| 
to regulate union welfare funds and_| j 


asked the AFL-CIO to give its Ethi- 


cal Practices Committee power to} f 


investigate charges of wrongdoing 
within the tanks of labor. 
2—Endorsed the Supreme Court 


anti-segregation ruling and called|! 
on Congress to back up this social | : 
progress with a strong program of| | 


civil rights legislation. 
Stress Foreign Affairs 


The important inter-relationship 
of events at home and foreign af- 
fairs was stressed by two speakers, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and British 
Labor Party Leader Hugh Gaitskell, 
who both spoke primarily about 
world affairs. Each emphasized 
what events abroad mean in terms 
of the welfare of the working men 
and women of this nation. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, reminding the 
clothing workers that two-thirds of 
the world’s people are non-white, 
said that any failure to deal prop- 
erly with civil rights problems un- 
dermines U.S. leadership in the 
world. 

“That is why it is important that 
we move not only with knowledge 
and understanding, but with deter- 


(Continued on Page 5) 


and tax amortization speedups. 


Kenosha, Wis. 


4 Major Auto Centers 
Surplus Labor Areas 


Four major auto production centers have been designated surplus 
labor areas by the Labor Dept. and thus become eligible for 
preferential treatment in awards of federal procurement contracts 


They are Detroit and Flint, Mich.; South Bend, Ind., and 


The reclassification of the areas “is of no practical importance 
unless it is followed by a vigorous and determined effort to channel 
defense work into such areas,” said Pres. Walter P. Reuther of 
the Auto Workers. He called for fewer generalities from Wash- 
ington and “more specific and tangible reaction.” 

The survey of manpower conditions in 149 labor market areas 
by the department’s Bureau of Employment Security found em- 
ployment conditions improving in almost all sections of the 
country except those dependent on the auto industry. 

The four auto centers were placed in the bureau’s Group D 
classification, with unemployment ranging from 6 to 8 percent of 
the total labor force. Gov. G. Mennen Williams had asked for 
the classification for Detroit and Flint, along with three other 
Michigan cities, while Mayor Albert E. Cobo of Detroit had filed 
a separate request on behalf of that city. 


WARM GREETINGS were exchanged by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany (left) and Hugh Gaitskell, chairman of the British Labor 
Party, when the latter dropped in at Meany’s office in AFL-CIO 
headquarters for an informal visit. 
tions of the Ladies Garment Workers and the Clothing Workers. 


Gaitskell addressed the conven- 


Layoffs Rise as Auto 
Wage Aid Plan Starts 


by Gervase N. Love 


The guaranteed wage plan the Auto Workers negotiated with the 
industry’s Big Three goes into effect June 1. 

However, the number of currently laid-off workers who will draw 
benefits to supplement their unemployment compensation payments 
was uncertain as production continued to decline and unemployment 


climbed. s 

But at least some laid-off em- 
ployes of General Motors, Ford 
and Chrysler—those furloughed on 
or after May 2—will draw supple- 
mentary payments from trust funds 
into which GM and Ford began 
paying at the rate of 5 cents an 
hour on June 1, 1955, and Chrysler 
on September 1. 


Small Position Benefit 


It was clear that only a small 
propertion of the 159,000 auto 
workers reported laid off by the 
Labor Dept. as of May 12 would 
receive benefits. The total has 
climbed since that date—GM _ has 
laid off about 1,050 additional 
Pontiac and Fisher Body workers 
‘tand Ford dropped 400 more em- 
ployes at its Louisville, Ky., as- 
sembly plant. 

Union-management joint 
boards are currently meeting 
to work out administrative de- 
tails and determine how many 
workers are eligible for immediate 
benefits. 

The plans call for laid-off work- 


ers to receive 65 percent of their 


take-home pay for four weeks and 
60 percent for 22 weeks from a 
combination of unemployment 
compensation and supplementary 
GW benefits. 

Here is how they work: 

A married Michigan worker who 
takes home $72.60 a week after 
taxes gets $33 a week in unem- 
ployment compensation benefits 
from the state. He is eligible for 
$14.19 a week from the union- 
negotiated fund—commonly called 
the Supplementary Unemployment 
Benefit, or SUB— for a total of 
$47.19, 

During the next 22 weeks he is 
still eligible for the $33 from the 
state, and for $10.56 from the SUB 
fund for a total of $43.56. 


Based on Credits 

In states where unemployment 
compensation benefits are not af- 
fected by the number of depend- 
ents, the worker is eligible for 
larger SUB payments to raise his 
total benefit to the agreed-upon 65 
or 60 percent of his take-home. 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Court Upholds Union Shop 


For Nation’s Rail Workers 


State Laws 
Held NoBar 
ToContract 


The nation’s railroad unions 
won a major victory when the 
Supreme Court knocked out the 
Nebraska “right-to-work” law as 
applied to rail workers. The 
court upheld a 1951 federal law 
authorizing the union shop under 
the Railway Labor Act. 


The court’s decision, reversing 
the Nebraska Supreme Court which 
had ruled against the rail unions 
involved, was unanimous. Justice 
William O. Douglas wrote the con- 
trolling opinion and Justice Felix 
Frankfurter wrote a concurring 
opinion. 

The decision has no effect on 
state “right-to-work” laws, author- 
ized by the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
in 18 states prohibit a union shop 
clause in contracts involving all 
unions except those directly under 
the Railway Labor Act. 


Setback to Enemies 


George Harrison, president of the 
Railway Clerks, called the decision 
a “setback for anti-union forces and 
stooges.” He promised the AFL- 
CIO would continued to work for 
repeal of .Taft-Hartley clauses al- 
lowing states to prohibit the union 
shop for all other unions. 

Pres. George E. Leighty of the 
Railroad Telegraphers, chairman of 
the joint negotiating committee for 
non-operating rail brotherhoods, 
said the decision was a “definite 
setback to the enemies of labor and 
to those trying to prevent genuine 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Ike Aide Apologizes 
For Jobless Crack 


Howard Pyle, described by 
a Detroit newspaper as “White 
House assistant in charge of 
charm,” beat a hasty retreat 
to the capital after impressing 
the unemployment-wracked 
Michigan city with his un- 
charming worst. 

Safely back on the banks of 
the Potomac, he hastily apol- 
ogized for his Detroit state- 
ment, made during a discus- 
sion of joblessness, that “the 
right to suffer is one of the 
joys of a free economy, just 
as the right to prosper.” 

The apology was spurred 
by a telegram of protest to 
Pres. Eisenhower by Pres. 
Walter P. Reuther of the 
Auto Workers, who described 
it as akin to Defense Sec. 
Charles E. Wilson’s “bird 
dog” crack and denounced it 
as “callous facetiousness.” 
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Senate Delays Action 


On Minimum Coverage 
Senate committee action on broadening minimum wage coverage 
was delayed when a shift in committee assignments forced a recess 


in hearings. 


Chairman Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill.) of the Labor Subcommittee 
was scheduled to wind up hearings with the long-awaited testimony 


of Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell’ 
offering the Administration propos- 
als for broadening protection of the 
law. 

Douglas Turned Down 

Mitchell’s appearance was post- 
poned, for the second time in a 
week, when Douglas was transfer- 
red to the Finance Committee and 
had to drop his Labor Committee 
assignment. 

Sen. Matthew Neely (D-W. Va.) 
succeeded to the Labor Subcom- 
mittee chairmanship but the hear- 
ings were temporarily disrupted. 

The effect of the transfer was to 
leave the labor subcommittee with 
only two Democrats and two Re- 
publicans instead of its normal five- 
member complement. Spokesmen 
suggested that the vacancy might 
remain unfilled until a new senator 
is appointed from Kentucky for the 
seat vacated by the death of the late 
Sen. Alben W. Barkley. 

Hearings Disrupted 

Douglas has long been an ap- 
plicant for a place on the Finance 
Committee, hitherto a stronghold of 
conservative members from both 
parties. 


Jobless Benefits 

Hit All-Time High 
The average weekly unem- 

ployment compensation bene- 

fit rose in March to an all- 

time high of $27.21, continu- 

ing an upward trend that be- 


Mitchell attributed the boost 
to improvements in state laws 
enacted by legislatures during 
the last two years. The full 
impact of such improvements, 
he added, will not be felt for 
some months as additional 
legislation becomes effective. 

The average March bene- 
fit compares with $25 for 
March 1955 and with $25.08 
for the 1955 calendar year. 
The basic maximum benefit 
ranges from $25 in five states 
to $36 im two states and $45 
in Alaska. 


A trained economist and an en- 
emy of heavy depletion allowances 
for oil, gas and other mineral in- 
dustries, he has twice been blocked 
on earlier occasions when other 
members with greater seniority 
claimed priority for a Finance Com- 
mittee vacancy. 

Douglas sought permission to re- 
main on the Labor Committee this 
year to complete work he has start- 
ed, but he was turned down when 
he asked a commitment to go on 
the Finance Committee next year. 

Mitchell, who has steadfastly re- 
fused to disclose Administration 
recommendations on minimum 
wage, originally was scheduled to 
testify before the subcommittee 
May 15. 
achieve agreement on all details, he 
asked a postponement at that time 
and was rescheduled to appear May 
22. 

His next date with the subcom- 
mittee has not been set. 


Court Backs FCC 
Monopoly Ruling 

The Supreme Court has upheld 
the power of the; Federal Commu- 
nications Commission to fix a max- 
imum limit on the number of radio 
and television stations owned by 
one person or corporation. 

At present FCC rules prohibit 
any person from having an interest 
in more than five TV stations, seven 
AM radio and seven FM radio 
stations. ; 

Storer Broadcasting Co., already 
at its maximum permitted TV out- 
lets, applied for a permit for a 
Miami, Fla., frequency. 

The FCC rejected the request 
without a hearing, and the corpora- 
tion went to court, charging that 
the maximum-limit rule violated a 
section of the basic statute requir- 
ing applicants to be granted hear- 
ings on all applications. 

The company won in appellate 
court but the Supreme Court re- 
versed the decision by a seven to 
two margin. 

Purpose of the multiple-owner- 
ship rule is to discourage monopoly 
and stimulate the development of 
new ideas in the broadcasting in- 


dustry. 


Apparently unable to : 


St. as “Union Square” was made complete when John Waligori (on ladder) and Del Piacentini, 
members of Signwriters Local 591, erected the name-sign. The spectators are (from left) Business 
Agent William DePollo, Sheet Metal Workers Local 281; Sec.-Treas. Charles Mowat, Pipe Fitters 
Local 636; John Fulton, Laborers Local 334; Business Agent Ernest Murphy, Sheet Metal Workers 
Local 292, and Jim Galvin, Pipe Fitters Local 636. ._Unions own three corners and four build- 


ings on the square. 


Schnitzler Warns Senators U. S. 
Must Step Up Aid to Its Allies 


A call for the development of a foreign policy that can meet the military, economic and political 
needs of the day was voiced by AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler in testimony on mutual 
security legislation before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 


“There must not be any reduction in our military preparedness and consequent weakening of our 


national strength,” he declared. 4 


“We must provide an adequate 
economic aid program to the friend- 
ly peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. As long as the threat of 
Soviet expansion continues to exist, 
we must provide our allies with 
adequate military strength to deter 
aggression.” 

. Danger in Complacency 

Schnitzler warned the committee 
that it is “dangerously foolish to de- 
ceive ourselves, to become com- 


placent, to accept rosy statements 
that all is well with the world.” 


Box Score on Congress 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
The social security bill remains the immediate 
Wegislative issue before Congress. The Senate floor 
fight will center around amendments to restore the 
disability provisions and the 62-year retirement age 
for all women, eliminated from the House-passed bill 
by the Senate Finance Committee. 


HOUSING 


The Senate has begun debate on the housing bill. 
The major issue is whether the inadequate Eisen- 
hower proposals or the more satisfactory Democratic 
bill will prevail. Senate action has always been more 
favorable to public housing than House action. Last 
year’s Senate bill, similar to this year’s bill in its 
public housing aspects, was rejected by the House. 

HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 


The multi-billion dollar highway construction bill 
is headed for Senate floor action. A close fight is 
anticipated over an expected attempt to put a Davis- 
Bacon prevailing wage section into the bill. This 
section was included in the House-passed legislation. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


H. R. 627, embodying the Administration’s civil 
rights proposals, was formally reported by the House 
Judiciary Committee. A minority report was filed 
by six Southern Democrats and one Southern Re- 
publican. The bill now goes to the House Rules 
Committee. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

The Longshoremen and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act amendments, reported by the House 
Labor Committee, have been delayed in the Rules 
Committee. The bill would raise benefit standards 
and serve as a model for state workmen’s compénsa- 
tion laws. Maximum weekly benefits would be in- 
creased to $54. 


COMMITTEE CHANGES 

The death of Sen. Alben W. Barkley has resulted 
in two important changes in Senate Committee as- 
signments. Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-IIl.) was ap- 
pointed to a vacancy on the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, which handlés important tax, social security, 
and unemployment compensation legislation. He 
left the Labor Committee, on which he had been 
actively pushing minimum wage extension, depressed 
areas, and employ health-and-wlfare-fund disclosure 
legislation. 

Sen. Russell Long (D-La.) was appointed to Bark- 
ley’s seat on the Foreign Relations Committee. He 


left the Senate Interior Committee, where he had 


been the only Democratic opponent of the Hells 
Canyon dam bill. ‘ 
WHAT YOU CAN DO 
Major priority for field activity continues to be 
the social security bill. Write your Senators, at the 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. Ask them 
to support the House-passed provisions for disability 
benefits and retirement age for women. 


“Crises ranging from the explod- 
ing Middle East to Indonesia bear 
sharp contradiction to the sunny 
optimism,” he said. “And we can 
be assured that the super-salesmen 
of the Soviet union—their territory 
the world—are moving with their 
sample bags of weapons, commodi- 
ties and other special projects to 
snare the unwary.” 

The AFL-CIO official empha- 
sized that the U.S. must be pre- 
pared to step up its economic aid 
to its allies and friends. 

“NATO (the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization) must be de- 
veloped beyond a purely military 
alliance,” he said by way of ex- 
ample. 

He also cited the success of the 
Marshall Plan and the Point Four 
program, 

Assure Continuity 

He urged that greater emphasis 
be given generally to multi-lateral 
assistance programs, reiterating 
NATO’s “economic potential” and 
suggesting “more effective use” of 
the United Nations and its special- 
ized agencies. In addition, he pro- 
posed that Congress assure a “meas- 
ure of continuity” in such programs 
through appropriate legislation. 

“The multilateral approach,” he 


Southern Bell Signs 
Contract With CWA 


Atlanta, Ga.—Wage increases 
ranging up to $5 a week are pro- 
vided in a contract signed by the 
Communications Workers and 
Southern Bell Telephone Co. 

Approximately 55,000 workers 
in the nine-state area served by the 
company will benefit. The total 
cost of the one-year pact was esti- 
mated by a company spokesman 
at $9 million. 


added, “moreover makes use of in- 
strumentalities in the form of per- 
manent international organizations, 
where the principle of continuity is 
emphasized and, perhaps, can be 
more readily implemented.” 

Pres. Walter P. Reuther of the 
Auto Workers warned the commit- 
tee that “our over-emphasis on mili- 
tary preparedness not only diverts 
our foreign aid funds from the bat- 
tle against the real enemies—pov- 
erty, hunger, disease and economic 
despair—but also misleads us and 
diverts us from the basic issues.” 

Shift in Emphasis 

He urged a shift in prime em- 
phasis from military to economic 
assistance, and made a proposal 
based on a little-noticed study by 
the UN Food & Agricultural Or- 
ganization to use our farm surpluses 
as “productive capital in a bold and 


large scale economic assistance pro- 
gram.” 


“Properly planned and imple- 
mented,” he said of his farm sur- 
plus suggestion, “this action will 
result in regular, orderly and sizable 
disposal of agricultural surpluses 
for an unlimited period.” 

By turning the surpluses “into an 
international asset instead of an in- 
ternational liability,” he claimed, 
we might even visualize “a much- 
diminished preoccupation with .cut- 
ting back farm production at 
home.” 

He warned that unless the U.S. 
shows by deeds that it is willing to 
help underdeveloped countries 
reach economic sufficiency, they 
may find pressure to try commu- 
nism “irresistible.” 

The House Foreign Affairs com- 
mittee approved an aid bill $1.1 
billion less than the $4.9 billion 
Pres. Eisenhower asked. The vote 
was 24 to 4, and the bill was sched- 
uled for floor action on June 6. 
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Auto Workers SUB _ 


-Plan Effective June 1 


(Continued from Page 1) 
SUB benefits are based on credits 
workers earn by service for the em- 
ployer. Employes with more than 
one year of seniority who have 
worked 52 weeks since June 1, 
1955, now have 13 credits. Those 
with 10 years or more seniority who 
have worked 52 weeks since June 
1, 1955, have 26 credits. 


When the SUB funds are at their 
maximum, workers will be eligible 
for one week of benefit for one 
credit. But the GM and Ford 
‘funds are now at about 23 percent 
of maximum and the Chrysler fund 
‘at about 19 percent. 

So laid-off workers with one to 
five years of seniority will sur- 


‘ender 3.33 credit units for each 


week of SUB benefit; those with 
five to 10 years will give up 2.5 
units and those with 10 to 15 years 
will pay 2 units. 

This means that laid-off work- 
ers with one to five years sen- 
iority would be eligible for 3.9 
weeks of benefits, and those with 
five to 10 years for slightly more 
than five weeks. 


It has been decided to pay full 
benefits for a shorter period now 
rather than to cut them or delay 
payments until the funds reach 
the maximum of approximately 
$400 per worker. 


Effectuation of the GW plans 
was dependent, under each con- 
tract, upon approval of integration 
of supplemental benefits and un- 
employment compensation by states 
in which 70 percent of each firm’s 
eligible employes live and work. 


16 States Approve 


Approval has been granted in 
16 states covering more than 70 
percent of all GM and Ford work- 
ers. Approval in Michigan alone 
met the requirement for Chrysler. 

States which have approved, in 
addition to Michigan, are Arkansas, 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Washington. 

Illinois was the latest to act, only 
a few days before the effective date. 
Atty.-Gen. Latham Castle ruled 


that GW payments would not be 
“wages” within the meaning of the 
Illinois law, which défines them as 
“every form of remuneration for 
personal service.” 

“No provision of the act can be 
taken as indicative of any legis- 
lative intent or purpose to forbid an 
employer from gratuitously extend- 
ing additional aid to personnel in a 
period of unemployment,” he ruled. 

“That an employer seeks to do 
so by contract rather than by 
gratuity does not call for a dif- 
ferent interpretation.” 


The UAW is hopeful for rulings 


soon in Indiana, where Chrysler 
has many employes, and Wisconsin. 
Two states have rejected the 
GW payments—Ohio and Vir- 
ginia. In the former voters re- 
fused approval in a statewide 
referendum, and the Legislature 
rejected a similar proposal, as 
did Administrator James R. 
Tichenor of the Ohio Bureau of 
Unemployment Compensation in 
answer to a recent Ford request 
for a ruling. 


In Virginia, legislation was passed 
ruling out integration of GW and 
unemployment compensation bene- 
fits. 

Laid-off workers in states which 
have not approved integration will 
be eligible for benefits beginning 
June 1, 1957, when an alternative 
benefit plan becomes effective. 

UAW-negotiated GW programs 
with smaller auto producers be- 
come effective at later dates. The 
Studebaker-Packard plan, for ex- 
ample, will go into effect in Septem- 
ber. 


UAW Pension Plans 
Aid 54,000 Retired 


Detroit—An estimated 54,- 
000 retired workers were 
drawing pensions on Feb. 29 
under plans negotiated by the 
Auto Workers, according to 
a survey by the UAW Social 
Security Dept. 

Normal retirement benefits 
were being paid 48,500 men 
and women, while 2,400 were 
getting payments under early 
retirement and 3,600 under 
disability retirement. 


Labor Asks Review of Ohio’s 
Ban on Jobless Benefits 


Columbus, O.—The Ohio Industrial Union Council has asked 
Administrator James R. Tichenor of the Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation to refer his ruling outlawing guaranteed wage benefits 


negotiated by unions to the board’s® 


Board of Review. 


Tichenor’s ruling was in response 
to an inquiry from the Ford Motor 
Co., whose Supplemental: Unem- 
ployment Benefit plan under its 
contract with the Auto Workers be- 
comes effective June 1. 

It hit harder, however, at the 
Electrical Workers, in effect invali- 
dating a similar plan the TUE has 
negotiated with General Motors. 


Warning From Carey 


The contract calls for the IUE- 
GM program to become effective 
upon approval by states in which 
two-thirds of the employes covered 
live and work. It affects some 
35,000 employes, with about 30,000 
of them concentrated in Toledo and 
Warren, O. 

The adverse ruling thus not only 
deprives the Toledo and Warren 
1UE members of the GW benefits, 
but also those in GM plants in Chi- 
cago, Rochester, N. Y., and Eliza- 
beth, N. J. Favorable rulings have 
been received from New York and 
New Jersey. 


IUE Pres. James B. Carey 


warned that the union will not give 
up the fight in Ohio. 

“Neither do we intend, as some 
business interests would like, to 
abandon the benefits provided in 
our contract with GM,” he added. 


Blasts Employer Groups 


“We believe that private supple- 
mentation of state unemployment 
benefits is just as sound and right 
as private supplementation of pub- 
lic pensions or minimum wage laws. 

“The only people who can feel 
elated by this ruling are those nar- 
row and greedy interests in the Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers and Chamber of Commerce who 
have bitterly fought the extension 
of employment security just as they 
have fought every other advance.” 

Tichenor in his ruling held that 
“an unemployed person in Ohio 
cannot receive both state (unem- 
ployment compensation) benefits 
and private supplemental benefits 
for the same week of unemploy- 
ment, without the state benefits be- 
ing reduced by the amount of the 
private benefits.” 


of the Maritime Union is given former Pres. Harry S. Truman as 


he embarked on European tour. 


dressed a union meeting during the crossing, stressing the need of all 
|“to use seriously and conscientiously the greatest privilege in the 
world—the vote—in all elections.” 


Living Cost 
Hike Ups Pay 
For Million — 


About one million workers are 
due for a 1-cent-an-hour wage in- 
crease as a result of climbing living 
costs. ae 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
announced that its Consumer Price 
Index jumped two-tenths of 1 per- 
cent in April. This. was enough, 
added to increases in earlier months, 
to give wage raises to auto, air- 
craft and farm equipment workers 
whose contracts have escalator 
clauses tied to living costs. 


The index now. stands at 114.9 
| percent of the 1947-49 base period. 
| This is six-tenths of 1 percent 
| higher than a year ago and only 
one-half of 1 percent below the all- — 


nited States by ship’s committee 


The former chief executive ad- 


Seamen Eligible For 
Layoff Pay June 16 


New York—tThe first supplementary unemployment insurance 
plan for seamen will become effective June 16. 
Pres. Joseph Curran of the Maritime Union said about 37,000 


> 
4 


seamen employed on 550 ocean-¢ 


going vessels will be covered. Week- |” 


ly benefits of $30 will be paid to 
jobless seamen not entitled to un- 
employment compensation. Those 
eligible for jobless pay will get $15 
a week in addition to unemploy- 
ment benefits. ° 


Maximum of $180 

The maximum duration of pay- 
ments will range from three to 13 
weeks, depending on the reason for 
unemployment. A maximum of 
$180 in benefits under the plan may 
be collected by a seaman in any 52- 
week period except where the lay- 
off is for disability. 

Seamen will have to have at least 
200 days worked in covered em- 
ployment out of the preceding 365 
days in order to qualify. Employ- 
ers have been contributing 25 cents 
per day per unlicensed crew mem- 
ber to a jointly administered fund 
since last June 16 when the NMU 
negotiated its employment security 
plan. 

List Eligibles 

The fund is expected to total 
about $1.8 million when payments 
start. This is in addition to the $1 
per day contribution of the ship- 
owners for other provisions of the 
pension and welfare plans. 


Walsh to Address 
British Convention 


New York—Pres. Richard F. 
Walsh of the Intl. Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employes will ad- 
dress the convention of Britain’s 
Association of Theatrical and Kine 
Employes scheduled to meet in late 
May in Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Walsh also has agreed to meet 
with NATKE representatives to 
help work out solutions to prob- 
lems concerning production of 
American films in England and ex- 
hibition of British films here. 


O’Donnell to Direct 
Harvard Program 


Cambridge, Mass.—Joseph P. 
O'Donnell, organizer for the Build- 
ing Service Employes, has been 
named director of the trade union 
program at Harvard University in 
which union officials and employes 
spend 13 weeks at the school study- 
ing background for their union 
work, 


Benefits will be paid to seamen 
laid off by reason of ship layup or 
loss, transfer or sale of their ship. 
Also eligible are seamen waiting 
to rejoin their ships after disability, 
men who have been forced to leave 
their ships because of urgent fam- 
ily reasons, men disabled while on 
leave of absence and men who must 
wait to return to their ships after a 
vacation. 


Seafarers Win 
Pay Claims for 93 


Los Angeles—Attorneys for the 
Seafarers Intl. Union have won 
$53,838.17 in wage claims for the 
93 officers and men of the ill-fated 
ship Mazatlan, which failed to com- 
plete even her first voyage as a 
luxury liner. 

Refitted for vacation cruises be- 
tween Los Angeles and Acapulco, 
Mexico, she immediately ran into 
trouble when American unions 
picketed her for signing on a for- 
eign crew. 

Then, enroute, three boilers blew 
up, a propeller was twisted when 
it struck a buoy, there were three 
fires aboard, she drifted helplessly 
for 20 hours and ran aground. 

The owners, unable to pay the 
crew and other creditors, were 
forced to sell the Mazatlan to a 
Japanese firm for $171,280. It 
was from these funds, through a 
Federal District Court referee in 
bankruptcy, that the wage claims 


time high of October 1953. 
The principal factor in the April 
increase, according to Labor Statis- 
tics Commissioner Ewan Clague, 
was a six-tenths of 1 percent jump 
in food prices. This was a “sea- 
sonal” increase for food, Clague 
said, but it reversed a trend. 

_ Industrial prices have been inch- 
ing upward but these increases were 
offset temporarily by declining food 
prices. . 


Paper Unions 
Negotiate Hike 
For 19,000 


Portland, Ore-—A one-year con- 
tract that will add about $6.5 mil- 
lion to the wages of 19,000 pulp 
and paper mill workers in Oregon, 
Washington and California has 
been agreed to by two unions and 
the Pacific Coast Association of 
Pulp and Paper Manufacturers. 

Representatives of the Pulp-Sul- 
phite Workers and the Paper Mak- 
ers negotiated a 6 percent across- 
the-board wage boost, equivalent 
to an average 12.3 cent hourly in- 
crease. An additional 5 cents an 
hour raise was given to journeymen 
mechanics. 


Highest in World 


The new increase sets a base 
rate of $1.94 an hour for men and 
$1.6412 for women and maintains 
the Pacific Coast rates as the high- 
est in the world for the pulp and 
paper industry. The total package 
increase averages 14.5 cents an 
hour. 

Other contract changes nego- 
tiated during the 14-day bargaining 
session included a fourth week of 
vacation for employes with 25 
years of service and improved in- 
surance coverage. 


No Work Stoppages 

The meetings marked the 22nd 
consecutive year in which the two 
unions and manufacturers met at 
the bargaining table. In that time 
there have been no work stoppages 
resulting from labor-management 
disagreements in the participating 
mills. 


are to be paid. 


On Industry 


Glass Unions Confer 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The chief officers of the AFL-CIO’s three 
largest unions in the glass, ceramics and allied industries held a 
two-day conference here to exchange views and develop methods 
for advancing the welfare of their members. 

The 12-man commitiee representing 125,000 workers discussed 
basic objectives and ways and means for resolving common prob- 
lems. They agreed to make the group a permanent committee 
to hold regular meetings and act as a clearing house for informa- 
tion and views on collective bargaining in the industry. ; 

The committee membership comprises: For the Glass Bottle 
Blowers, Pres. Lee W. Minton, Raymond H. Dalton, Newton W. 
Black and Dale D. Cutter; for the Glass & Ceramic Workers, 
Pres. Burl W. Phares, Leland Beard, Ralph Reiser and Lewis Mc- 
Cracken; for the Flint Glass Workers, Pres. Harry H. Cook, 
George M. Parker, Albert Vottero and Charles M. Scheff. 


Problems 
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Budg et ‘Safety Factor’ 
Is $1. .8 Billion Surplus 


The Eisenhower Administration, which gave itself a so-called 
“safety factor” in its budget estimates last January, now acknowl- 
edges that tax revenues are jumping so fast that a $1.8 billion 


surplus is in sight. 


The news instantly spurred new talk of tax cuts, but a bipartisan 


group on the tax-writing House‘ 
Ways and Means Committee re- 
mained leery. 

The surplus now estimated is 
almost exactly at the minimum level 
below which, Pres. Eisenhower has 
indicated, he would not think tax 
cuts justified. 

Upward Revision 

With business still booming, the 
official August estimates of tax rev- 
enues for next year are bound to be 
sharply revised upward from the 
January estimates—and a drive for 
tax cuts then might be irresistable. 
But Congress is expected to be in 
adjournment. 


The President reiterated at his 
May 23 news conference, “By no 
means do I believe they (Congress) 
should cut taxes until we have made 
some little start on reducing this 
enormous national debt.” 

In an unusual review, unexpected 
at this time of the year, Treasury 
and Budget Bureau chiefs said that 
revenues for the fiscal year ending 
June 30 are now expected to hit 
$67.7 billion—a whopping $3.2 
billion bigger than officially esti- 
mated only last January. 

Expenditures are climbing 
steadily, too, but the surplus is now 
estimated at the $1.8 billion figure 
rather than the modest $200 million 
Eisenhower stated four months ago. 

A staff report of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Internal 
Revenue is even more optimistic 
than the Administration. 

The committee report says that 
revenues will hit $68.1 billion— 
$400 million more than the Treas- 
ury and Budget Bureau say—and 
the surplus will be $2.3 billion. 


Underestimated Receipts 

The AFL-CIO News on Jan. 21 
pointed out that some economists 
said that the original budget esti- 
mates seemed to provide a “cush- 
ion” in the form of “under-estimat- 
ing” probable receipts in corpora- 
tion income taxes. 

These economists observed that 
although the official figures anti- 
cipated a rise in revenue from 
individual income taxes—thus sug- 
gesting growing “prosperity”—es- 
timated corporation income tax 
receipts were at the same level as 
last year. 


As the AFL-CIO News reported, 
they suggested that “if individual 
income and spending rise, so will 
corporation profits—and tax pay- 
ments.” 


Asks Unions Aid On 
Social Security 


AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany has asked leaders of 
all central city and state union 
bodies to assist in the effort to 
restore key provisions of the 
pending social security bill 
dropped by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. 

The principal provisions, 
he pointed out, involved pay- 
ment of disability benefits be- 
ginning at age 50 and lower- 
ing of the retirement age for 
women from 65 to 62 years. 

In a letter, Meany said “it 
is of the utmost importance” 
that local labor officers “com- 
municate at once with the 
senators” from their states, 
“urging their support of the 
restoration move.” 


Congress Acts 
Fast to Clear 
Ike Farm Bill 


A new farm bill, providing all 
major items asked by Pres. Eisen- 
hower when he vetoed the Demo- 
cratic-sponsored program except 
authority to make advance “vote- 
buying” payments against next 
year’s soil bank, has cleared Con- 
gress. 

In rapid action, a Joint Confer- 
ence Committee ironed out differ- 
ences between House and Senate 
versions and Senate and House 
leaders then sped the bill to the 
White House. The Senate unani- 
mously approved the compromise 
measure five hours after conference 
approval and the House passed it 
the next day. 


Costly to Farmers 

Major provision of the new leg- 
islation is the $1.2 billion “soil 
bank,” which the Administration 
made the basic point in its farm 
program this year after having bit- 
terly fought it previously. This 
had been included in the Demo- 
cratic bill passed earlier and vetoed 
by the President because the meas- 
ure also would have boosted price 
supports to: 90 percent of parity. 

The dropping of the higher price 
supports from the new farm legisla- 
tion will cost farmers an estimated 
$3.1 billion in income, Democratic 
leaders say. They pointed out that 
the “soil bank” payments will not 
add to farm income because they 
represent payments in lieu of in- 
come that would ordinarily be re- 
ceived on crops. 

The bill’s soil bank plan falls 
short of the President’s recommen- 
dation by failing to provide au- 
thority to draw on the $1.2 billion 
fund this year for advance pay- 
ments to farmers agreeing to take 
land out of production next year. 
Opponents called this “vote-buy- 
ing” with the farmer’s own 1957 
income. 


Major Compromise 

In ironing out the differences 
between the House and Senate bills, 
the biggest compromise was House 
acceptance of generally lower price 
supports on feed grains in return 
for the Senate’s agreement to a re- 
quirement that Sec. of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson must start the 
soil bank program this year. 

However, the compromise bill 
still would set a minimum price 
support on small livestock feed 
grains of 75 percent of parity. 
They presently are supported at 70 
percent. 


AFTRA Commended 
For Public Service 


Boston, Mass.—Members of the 
local and New England Council 
of the Television & Radio Artists 
have been commended for out- 
standing public service in a reso- 
lution adopted by the Massachu- 
setts Senate. 

The scroll with the resolution 
was presented at the local’s annual 
spring party by Senate Pres. Rich- 
ard I. Furbush. It was received 
by Richard Tucker, AFTRA local 
president, Winnie Cabot, Gus Saun- 
ders, Phil McDonald and Robert 
W. Segal, counsel and New Eng- 
land AFTRA secretary. 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY program of Detroit Federation of 
Teachers is studied by, seated (left to right), AFT Pres. Carl J 
Megal, Pres. Antonia Kolar of the Detroit local and Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams, and, standing, Dr. Wesley Mauer of the University of 


Michigan and DFT Executive Sec. Mary E. Kastead. 


Meany Asks Senators’ 
Support on Housing 


A plea for support for the housing act amendments reported out 
by the Senate Banking and Currency Committee has been sent to 
each member of the Senate by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 


“We particularly ask you to vote® 


down,” he said, “any proposal to 
reduce the much-needed authoriza- 
tion to permit annual construction 
of 135,000 units of low-rent public 
housing for low income families. 


Requests Support 

“The AFL-CIO also requests 
your particular and strong support 
of an amendment to be offered by 
Sen. (Herbert H.) Lehman (D- 
N. Y.) for an effective unsubsidized 
middle income housing program 
which, if added to the bill, would 
make it the comprehensive, for- 
ward - looking housing program 
America needs, 

“Your help on this vital legisla- 
tion will be greatly appreciated.” 

In testimony before the com- 
mittee several weeks ago, Meany 
said that three features are “ab- 
solutely essential” in new housing 


May, Maritime 
Union Leader, 
Dead at 68 


Burlingame, Calif. — Capt. 
Charles F. May, first vice president 
of the Masters, Mates & Pilots and 
a veteran of 40 years of leadership 
in the maritime labor movement, 
died at his home here after a long 
illness. He was 68. 

A native of Frankfort, Germany, 
who went to sea aboard sailing 
vessels in the South American trade 
in 1908, he had lived in the San 
Francisco area since 1910. 

The West Coast MMP local 
elected him treasurer in 1936 and 
a year later named him president, 
an office he had held since. He 
was chosen an international vice 
president in 1940 and president in 
1948, and resumed the first vice 
presidency in 1952. 

Surviving are his widow, Edith, 
and two sons, James and Carl. 
Contributions in his memory may 
be made to the City of Hope or 
the Cancer Fund. 


legislation and should be enacted at 
this session. 
Absolute Minimum 

These were an adequate low- 
rent public housing program, an 
effective unsubsidized middle in- 
come housing program and hous- 
ing for the elderly. The 135,000 
public housing units he described as 
an “absolute minimum which 
should be authorized without de- 
lay.” 

In testimony before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
Pres. Robert D. Sipprell of the 
National Association of Housing 
Officials strongly urged that the 
public housing program be set at 
a continuing annual formula of 
10 percent of total national housing 


'|Rail Unions 


Exempt From 


"Wreck’ Law 


(Continued from Page 1) © 
labor organizations from function- 
ing on the railways.” 

“We hope that those fighting 
‘the union shop on the railroads, 
whatever their motives may have 
been, will get into line and help 
us,” he declared. 

The Douglas decision was 
couched on the narrow grounds that 
Congress had an unquestioned right 
to regulate interstate commerce and 
an equal right to permit py yee 
contracts “as a stabilizing force” 
railroad management - - labor nie 
tions. 

The case arose when the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad signed union- 
shop contracts with the unions and 
five employes demanded an injunc- 
tion, under the Nebraska “right-to- 


4; work” law, on the ground that their 
j| “freedom of association” was in- 


fringed if they were compelled to- 
join unions. 


Power of Congress 
The court pointed out that in 


*|1951 amendment to the Railway 


Labor Act authorizing the union 
shop, Congress required that the 
unions must admit all qualified 
workers to membership and could 
require payment only of “periodic 
dues, initiation fees and assess- 
ments.” 

The decision pointed out that the 
legislative history showed that Con- 
gress was concerned “whether those 
who enjoy the fruits and benefits of 
the unions should make a fair con- 
tribution to the support of the un- 
ions.” 

Congress had the right to de- 
-cide this question, Douglas said. 
“The ingredients of industrial 
peace and stabilized labor-man- 
agement relations . . . may vary 
from age to age and industry to 
industry. The decision rests with 
policy makers, not with the judi- 
ciary.” 

The court was not deciding what 
might be held if workers were 
forced into “ideological conformity 
or other contravention” of the con- 
stitutional guarantees of free speech, 
Douglas declared. 

“We hold only that the require- 
ment for financial support of the 
collective-bargaining agency by all 
who receive the benefits of its work 
is within the power of Congress and 
does not violate the First (free 
speech) and Fifth (due process) 


production. 


Amendments.” 


Hutcheson Urges Drive 
To Stop Farm-Labor Foes 


Wichita, Kan.—An intensive campaign designed to counter the 


misinformation aimed at splitting 


farm and labor groups was called 


for by Pres. Maurice Hutcheson ot the Carpenters at an eight-state 


convention of his union here. 

“Unions cannot thrive while ‘ice 
age’ anti-labor hucksters barrage 
the farmer with false tales that 
unions are his economic enemies,” 
he declared. 

The Carpenters’ head stressed the 
importance of unity between the 
trade unions and the farming com- 
munities in the drive known as 
“Operation Workshop”—the theme 
of the convention. 


Fed Misinformation 


Charging that farmers are being 
fed quantities of misinformation, 
Hutcheson said: 

“Organizations which lead the 
drive for so-called ‘right-to-work’ 
legislation and farm publications 
owned by oil families are among 
the leaders in this steadily gaining 
drive. 

“The gimmick they use is highly 
effective. The farmer is told over 
and over again ... that organized 
labor has been making wage gains 
at the expense of the farmer—that 
trade unions and selfish groups seck 


progress solely for their own mem- 
bership, while letting the rest of 
the country go hang. 


“Union Busting Aim 


“This campaign, which does not 
stop at the use of fraudulent state- 
ments and phony statistics, is seek- 
ing to gain the help of the farmer 
for enactment of union-busting 
legislation.” 

Hutcheson pointed out that the 
“decline of farm incomes” is a 
concern of 18 million American 
workers in free and independent 
unions and that the joint economic 
interests are identical and _inter- 
locking. 

He said that the community of in- 
terests between farmer and labor 
can be brought about by farmer- 
labor cooperation and he urged 
that standards of living of the 
farmer be brought up to par with 
his industrial brothers. He pre- 


dicted that “if the Americans let 
the farmer down, our economy will 
take a plunge like we'd never like 


to see happen.” 
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iT WAS A FULL HO 


and others and to carry on convention business. 


past two years. 


% 


USE, with standing room only, in Sheraton Hall, Washington, D. C., as the 
Clothing Workers’ twentieth biennial convention opened. A total of 1,600 delegates from 39 states 
and four provinces of Canada turned out to hear major addresses by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
They voted to carry on and expand the policies and 
programs which unionized 300 new shops. and brought membership to a total of 400,000 during the 


Clothing Workers Call For Strong 
Legislation on Civil Rights Issues 


Townsend Sees Unity. 
Aiding Fight On Bias 


Chicago—Unified support of the new AFL-CIO Civil Rights 
Committee is essential to continued progress against racial discrimi- 
nation, Willard S. Townsend, president, told the 10th biennial 
convention of the United Transport Service Employes here. 
About 100 delegates, representing red caps and dining car 


railroads, attended the meeting in 
the Sutherland Hotel. Among the 
visitors were L. E. Seet, of the 
Singapore Trade Union Congress 
and C. R. Durai, of the Malayan 
Trade Union Council. 


‘We Need Unity’ 

“The unity which has been 
achieved in organized labor will 
help us in our long fight to over- 
come race prejudice,” Townsend 
told the delegates. “At a time 
when the Supreme Court ruling on 
school segregation has focused the 
isue, we need unity. Two civil 
rights committees instead of one 
would be no good.” 

One of the smallest and most 
durable of international unions, 
UTSE was founded in 1937, when 
red caps worked for no wages at 
all, only tips. The first dues sched- 
ule was 15 cents a month, and the 
total treasury at conclusion of the 
first convention was $4.37. 

Leon M. Despres, attornéy for 
UTSE and a member of the Chi- 
cago city council, told the con- 
vention that large organized em- 
ployers in the South are behind 
“white citizens’ cquncils” which 
are fighting integration of the pub- 
lic schools. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
mination and calmness, towards 
achieving equality for every Ameri- 
can citizen,” she declared. 

With delegates representing the 
union’s 30,000 members in the 
South taking the floor in support, 
the convention unanimously ap- 
proved a strong civil rights reso- 
lution urging Congress to pass 
legislation on fair employment, 
penalizing mob violence, and cre- 
ating a bipartisan commission to 
investigate denials of civil rights 
and propose remedies. 

The resolution said that the Su- 
preme Court decision ending segre- 
gation in the nation’s schools was 
“as needed as it was wise” and 
urged its implementation in the 
court’s words, with “deliberate 
speed.” 

Gaitskell deplored the “lack of 
cohesion, lack of joint action and 
lack of harmony” resulting from a 
coordinated foreign policy between 
the U.S. and Great Britain. He 
said disharmony had _ increased 
greatly in recent months and its 
continuance could undermine peace. 


Meany Hails Union 

In his address opening the con- 
vention, AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany hailed the contributions of 
the ACWA to the realization of 
labor unity, which he said is de- 
manded by both the needs of labor 
in this country and the critical 
world situation. 


“It is the duty of our united trade 
union movement to help our coun- 
try evolve and execute an effective 
democratic foreign policy,” the 
AFL-CIO leader said. “We can and 
we must show the world that it is 
through freedom and not through 
despotism that the worker in the 
factory and office, the farmer, the 
scientist, the artist, the intellectual, 
can get most out of life and give 
most to life.” 

Meany warned the free world 
that it must beware of the “big 
smile tactics’ of recent Soviet 
foreign policy and maintain “su- 
perior strength in every field of 
human endeavor—economic, po- 
litical and military.” He called 
on the U.S. to “make a sharp 
break with supporting any ves- 
tiges of coloniatism” among its 
allies. 

ACWA Pres. Jacob Potofsky 


D> 
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backed up Meany’s criticism of 
USS. foreign policy and also warned 
that the professions of Soviet lead- 
ers that they desire peace are not 
being matched by deeds in that di- 
rection. He termed “outrageous” 
the U.S. shipment of arms to Saudi 
Arabia and asked if the State Dept. 
is “afraid of Israel because of its 
growth as a democratic nation.” 
Potofsky Keynoter 

Potofsky’s keynote speech ranged 
from a comprehensive report on 
developments within the union dur- 
ing the last decade and on new 
problems facing the clothing indus- 
try, to national economics and poli- 
tics. He warned that legislative 
drives backed by big business are 
“handcuffing labor’s rights” and de- 
clared that “labor must be active in 
‘the coming political campaign be- 
cause so much is at stake.” 

“These efforts are aimed at the 
jugular vein of our democracy— 
the right of every citizen to partici- 
pate in government—and I say that 
we must fight it with all our 
strength,” the AFL-CIO vice presi- 
dent said. ; 

Potofsky hit particularly at 
Vice President Richard Nixon, 
terming him “a danger that re- 
quires prompt speaking out.” He 
said that in Nixon’s hands, “the 
political smear has become a na- 
tional weapon, and cynical par- 
tisanship has attained astronomi- 
cal heights.” 

“If Richard Nixon were to be- 
come President, what do you 
suppose would become of our 
heritage of individual freedom 
and political morality?” Potofsky 
asked. “What would become of 
our principle of tolerance and 
progress?” 

Asks More Power 

Speaking as a member of the 
AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Com- 


“should have more power and more 
staff to dig into organizations where 
racketeers have gotten in to the det- 
riment of the labor movement.” 
The convention backed him up later 
by adopting a resolution on the reg- 
ulation of welfare funds which 
called on the AFL-CIO “to em- 
power this committee to investigate 
any charges or complaints against 
any person or group in the ranks of 


labor who betray their trust.” 


mittee, Potofsky said he believed it|{ 


Hyman Blumberg, Amalga- 
mated executive vice president in 
charge of the 13 insurance and 
retirement funds in the U.S. and 
Canada operating under ACWA 
jurisdiction, reported that total 
assets of these funds now total 
$125,314,000 in cash and gov- 
ernment securities. In the 12 
years they have been operating, 
the funds have paid out $110,- 
500,000 in insurance and retire- 
ment benefits to Amalgamated 
members, Blumberg said. 


Clothing Workers had gained 19,000 
new members and unionized 300 
shops since the last convention, 
bringing total membership to 400,- 
000. A 12.5-cent-an-hour general 
wage increase and improved insur- 
ance benefits for 150,000 clothing 
workers, negotiated on an industry- 
wide basis, is scheduled to go into 
effect June 4. 

These were some of the things 
that Sec. of Labor James P. Mitchell 
had in mind when he told the con- 
vention: 

“You have translated the sweat 
shop into a high standard of living 
for your members, and you have 
done it in an era of mutual trust 
and mutual aid, and you have built 
a model of labor-management rela- 


The officers reported that the 


Driving a Wedge 

“The opposition to integration is 
the single, most important anti- 
labor and anti-union force in the 
unorganized South,” said Despres. 
“It is the development of opposi- 
tion to school integration which 
has had the effect of driving a 
wedge into southern labor and set- 
ting back union organization for 
a number of years. 

“Despite areas of opposition, the 
single phenomenon which promises 
ultimate success is the tremendous 
increase in personal friendships of 
all Americans. In combating dis- 


tions.” 


“THE FIRST LADY OF THE WORLD,” Eleanor Roosevelt 
(center), and Mrs. Bessie Hillman, widow of the former leader of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, Sidney Hillman, share con- 
vention good spirits with ACWA Pres. Jacob Potofsky. 

Roosevelt stressed importance of civil rights to world peace. 


crimination, no agency of any kind 
has made a greater contribution 
than the American labor move- 


ment.” 


employes of the nation’s major® 


Steelworkers, 
Industry Open 
Talks May 28 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Negotiations be- 
tween the Steelworkers and the 
nation’s major steel producers will 
open May 28 in the William Penn 
hotel here. 


In what are probably the year’s 
key collective bargaining talks, the 
USWA will meet with the U. S, 
Steel Corp. at mid-morning. Later 
in the day the union will parley 
with Bethlehem Steel Co. and Re- 
public Steel Co. 


Expire June 30 

Tuesday, May 29, the union will 
present its wage policy committee’s 
demands to Jones & Laughlin, In- 
land Steel, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube and Great Lakes Steel Corp. 

Present contracts expire at mid- 
night June 30 and USWA Pres. 
David J. McDonald has expressed 
the hope that negotiations will be 
completed before this deadline. 

In all, 172 basic steel firms will 
get the union’s demands affecting 
their 650,000 employes. The pat- 
tern set in these negotiations will 
later involve another 600,000 work- 
ers in fabricating and non-basic steel 
plants. 

Seeks Pay Raise 

The USWA has specified it seeks 
a “substantial” wage increase, sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits, a 
union shop, premium pay for Satur 
day and Sunday work as such, re- 
vised and improved insurance plans, 
liberalized pensions on retirement 
or disability where feasible, addi- 


tional paid holidays and greater 
vacation benefits. 


George Hits Post Office 
For Union-Busting Drive 
The Post Office Department — already charged with “union- 


busting” by officers of postal unions—was accused by Pres. Leo 
George of the Post Office Clerks of “flagrant violation” of postal 


Potofsky, in turn, praised Mitchell 
for the job he has done in enforc- 
ing labor laws and told him that he 
hoped he would be kept in the cabi- 
net for another four years even 
though a Democrat captured the 
presidency this fall. 


Mrs. 


workers’ rights. 


George said that new revisions 
of the employee relations section 
of the Postal Manual were “deliber- 
ately timed to intimidate, mislead, 
coerce, discredit and censor union 
members and union activities at the 
very height of efforts in Congress 
to obtain minimum bargaining 
rights and recognition for federal 
workers.” 

The revisions, circulated over the 
signature of Deputy Postmaster 
General Maurice H. Stans, were 
distributed when 1,100 delegates 
from government workers’ unions 
came to Washington for a legisla- 
tive rally. 

George listed revisions dealing 

with union membership, the right 
to petition Congress, distribution of 
union literature, canvassing and 
time off for union activities as ex 
amples of “penny-ante sharpshoot- 
ing under the current administra- 
tion which has reduced the morale 
of post office employees to its low- 
est ebb in decades.” 
- He charged that the new regula- 
tions are intimidating, lend them- 
selves to coercion, involve “outright 
censorship” of union literature and 
show the department’s “anti-union 
determination to flex its muscles 
over the most trivial procedural 
details.” 
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eo e 
. Saving the Union Shop 
os SUPREME COURT has performed a valuable service by 
ruling that the right of unions and railroad lines to negotiate 
union shop contracts cannot be affected by the 18 state laws which 
outlaw union security agreements. 

Although legal experts are not altogether happy with the language 
of the majority decision written by Justice Douglas, the court did 
make clear that Congress’ intent to permit the union shop on the 
rails cannot be set aside by the states. — 

The next move, it seems to us, is up to Congress. 

Congress has said that the union shop is 0. k. on the railroads 
in all 48 states. 

Congress has said—in the Taft-Hartley Act’s Sec. 14b—that 
in every other industry, the union shop is 0. k. only in those states 
that permit it. 

Clearly there’s now a lack of uniformity in federal policy that 
discriminates, against workers outside the railroad industry. These 
non-transport workers should have the right to negotiate union shop 
contracts, too, without interference from the states. 

Congress has an obligation to act. Both parties have talked of 
the need for eliminating abuses in Taft-Hartley. The President, on 
occasion, voices the same theme. 

So, why not now? 

Amend Taft-Hartley; remove its Sec. 14b; permit the union 
shop in all 48 states. 

Congress should indeed “clear the track” for action. 


Break for the Seamen 


gopher against unemployment, with all its hazards and 
its drain on the family economy, has now been won by 40,000 
members of the National Maritime Union. 

A new agreement between the NMU and the Merchant Marine 
Institute in New York provides a substantial degree of protection 
in an industry where many workers have long needed this sort of 
lay-off insurance. 

The merchant seamen, only two short decades ago, were ex- 
ploited ‘as were few other groups of American workers. But 
through their unions they have made heartwarming catch-up 
progress—not only in dollars and cents but in the perhaps even 
more important area of human dignity. 


A Crueial Situation 


YEAR AGO, when the United Auto Workers were fighting 
for the guaranteed annual wage, the union’s complaints about 
off-and-on employment were pooh-poohed by the companies. 

Now, just as the GAW plan is about to come into effect, it’s 
evident the auto industry and its workers are in for a spell of 
heavy economic weather. Lay-offs have soared and the future 
is uncertain. 

The GAW plan, as the union was the first to point out, isn’t 
the whole answer by any means to the auto workers’ job security 
problem. But the effective date of the GAW plan, coming early 
next month in a period of layoffs and uncertainty, will offer a 
pointed reminder to industry and the public as a whole. 

That reminder is simply this: in our complex economy, we 
can’t afford to “blunder through” without thought for our future. 
Too many lives, too big stakes are involved in the future of 
America’s full production economy to permit the boom-and-bust 
boys to have their own way without regard to the consequences. 
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“RIGHT TO WORK’ LAWS 
oe R.R. UNIONS 


LABOR MOVEMENT 


Israel and Anti-Semitism 


With international attention fo- 
cused on the Middle East, consid- 
erable writing has appeared in 
American publications about the 
status of Israel; and, to a certain 
extent, of the attitudes of American 
Jews towards Israel. 

The following editorial, from a 
recent issue of Commonweal mag- 
azine, discusses such an article 
which had previously appeared in 
“Our Sunday Visitor,” a Catholic 
diocesan paper. 

Excerpts of the Commonweal 
article follow: - 


The danger of war in the Middle 
East is great. The questions under- 
lying Arab-Israel enmity are com- 
plex, and this is not an attempt to 
untangle them. Rather it is a plea 
for all to discuss the issues in a way 
that will not spread disunity and 
hatred among Americans. 

One example of the way we think 
the Arab-Israel issue should not be 
discussed is provided by the editor’s 
column in Our Sunday Visitor for 
March 25, called “Right or Wrong.” 


Two Types of Jews 

“Israel is a state that should not 
exist,” says the editorialist in a flat 
statement that happens to echo the 
most intransigeant Arab opinion— 
the kind of statement which, when 
it comes from Arab sources, makes 
Israelis fear a war of annihilation. 

There are, according to Our Sun- 
day Visitor, two types of Jews: 
“Those who consider Judaism as a 
religion pure and simple and those 
who hold that a Jew’s first loyalty 
is to the State of Israel and only sec- 
ondarily to the country of his citi- 
zenship . . . the Zionists contend 
that Jews are Israelites first, Amer- 
icans second.” 

This, in our opinion, is non- 
sense, and dangerous nonsense at 
that. What American Jew holds 
that his first political loyalty is to 
the state of Israel? What Ameri- 
can Jews contend that Jews are 
Israelites first and Americans sec- 
ond? We do not believe they 
exist, and Catholics should be 
particularly wary of such charges 
of divided loyalty; certainly, the 
same charge has been made 


against Catholics so often that 
one would expect a Catholic edi- 
tor to hesitate about using it 
against the Jews. 


Our Sunday Visitor apparently 
finds it highly objectionable that 
American Jews raise money for Is- 
rael. Why this should be resented 
is not clear to us. Such fund-rais- 
ing is hardly precedent-shattering; 
to cite just one example, Americans 
of Irish descent have never been 
ashamed of the money they raised 
to finance the birth of the Jrish 
Free State. ... 

Most religious and ethnic groups 
have causes dear to them. When 
it was proposed a few years ago that 
the U.S. should have an Ambassa- 
dor to the Vatican, for example, we 
thought the idea was good one and 
in the national interest, and we said 
so. But discussion of this question 
in much of the Catholic press was 
hardly unemotional and objective 
in character, and perhaps it was too 
much to expect that it would be. 


Organizations One-Sided 
In the same way, it may be hard 
to persuade many Jews that there 
is something to be said for the 
Arabs, but are Jews supposed to be 
the only Americans who must shun 
all emotion and appearance of bias 


366. : ’ = > 
“Glad to see you at the union 
meeting last night, Carl. Is 
your mother-in-law visiting you, 
—or is your TV set haywire?” 


or forever risk being called un- 
American? 


We think many Jewish organiza- 


‘tions in America have often been 


one-sided on Middle Eastern issues. 
The practice among some Jewish 
groups of asking candidates for of- 
fice to commit themselves in ad- 
vance for or against arms for Israel 
we consider a mistake. We think 
that the plight of the Arab refugees 
has not received sufficient attention 
in this country and that the whole 
Arab - Israel issue is much more 
complex thap the partisans on ei- 
ther side will grant. 

We wish both sides would pay 
more attention to the UN when 
the decision goes counter to their 
wishes, and we hope a calmer at- 
mosphere will eventually permit 
discussion of Pope Pius’ plan for 
the internationalization of Jeru- 
salem. We think American Jews 
should be careful not to assume 
that any statement of the Arab 
side of the dispute is prompted 
by anti-Jewish sentiment. 

We believe all these things. But 
at the same time, and most im- 
portantly, we think there is a seri- 
ous obligation upon all who discuss 
Arab-Israel relations to do so so- 
berly and carefully, and in terms 
that will not play into the hands 
of the anti-Semite here at home. 

Surely this is not too much to 
expect. 


Canada Labor Will 
Spark Chest Drives 


Ottawa, Ont., Canada—An “ac- 
celerated program of fund-raising” 
for community chests and similar 
projects will be undertaken by the 
Canadian Labor Congress, CLC 
Education Dir. Max Swerdlow an- 
nounced here. 

Expansion of this phase of union 
community activity was undertaken 
after a visit by Robert A. Rosen- 
krans, AFL-CIO assistant director 
of community services. Rosen- 
krans told local community chest 
officials that about 80,000 AFL- 
CIO members were serving on the 
boards of community chests and 
welfare agencies in the U.S. and 
Canada. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. €. 
Saturday, May 26, 1956 


GAY PAREE is only one stop on all-expense tours of Europe being 
arranged by the American Travel Association for the League for 
Industrial Democracy and the Cooperative League, U. S. A. Both 
trips start July 11 and will cost $995 and $945 respectively. Meetings 
with European labor leaders feature LID tour. 


Juvenile Delinquency 
Continues on Upgrade 


Some half a million children were brought into juvenile courts 
throughout the nation last year as juvenile delinquency continued 
to increase, Dr. Martha M. Eliot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
reported. 

Basing her estimate on reports from juvenile courts on the cases 
they handle, Dr. Eliot said that some 977 courts which reported to 
the Children’s Bureau in both 1954 and 1955 experienced a 9 per- 
cent increase in juvenile delinquency over that period. 

Preliminary estimates from reports of a trend group of 383 
courts which have been reporting for many years likewise show 
a 9 percent increase during 1955, 

Dr. Eliot noted that the latest Federal Bureau of Investigation 
uniform crime report, based on data from 1,162 cities, shows an 
11.4 percent increase in police arrests of persons under 18 years | 
of age last year. She pointed out that the offenses of some chil- 
dren who get into trouble with police are not considered serious 
enough to warrant court action. 

While the 9 percent increase in court cases was occurring, the 
child population in the 10-17 age group went up only about 3 
percent, Dr. Eliot said. 

She added that the Juvenile Delinquency Service Division of the 
bureau is getting “an increasing number of requests for help from 
states and communities.” 


s Set Sights on More 


1Paid Leisure Is Now Prized Part 
Of Americans’ Living Pattern 


It won’t be long now before millions of American 
workers will be heading for seashore and mountains, 
lakes and creeks, villages and great cities to enjoy 
the paid vacations their unions have won for them. 
More than any year in the past, they will be pour- 
ing out of factories and offices and stores, offices 
and mills and mines, and, with their families, settle 
themselves down for a few precious days in a land 
where there are no time clocks and no foremen. 
The current issue of the AFL-CIO’s Collective Bar- 
gaining Report, prepared by the Dept. of Research, 
notes that in a relatively short time, “paid vacations 
have become a basic and prized part of the average 
American’s living pattern.” 

Employers See the Benefits 

The average worker has been so enraptured by his 
annual excursion away from the call of the alarm 
clock that he thinks he’d like more of the same—and 
he’s asking for it, the report shows. 

He’s getting it, too, because employers realize what 
the report points out: ; 

“It has become evident that vacations contribute 
to employe physical and mental well-being, to im- 
proved working morale, increased productivity, re- 
duced absenteeism.” 

The report continues: 

“With recent and current vacation experience 
stimulating widespread desire for more vacation time, 
it appears likely that there will continue to be a 


bargaining efforts of most unions. 

“In the broad view, unions will seek to translate 
some of the benefits of the nation’s rising produc- 
tivity into increased vacation leisure.” 


strong movement for vacation liberalization in the _ 


Vacations 


Some salaried workers have had vacations since 
about the turn of the century, but wage earners did 
not begin to get them on any noticeable scale until 
the mid-1930s, the report recalls. 

Now, it says, practically all union-management 
contracts include some type of vacation or vacation 
pay provision. e 

Generally the average worker gets two weeks, but 
the report notes that nearly one-third of recent bar- 
gaining settlements have provided noteworthy vaca- 
tion improvements. f 

“Particularly evident,” it explains, “is a marked 
trend to shortening the period of service required to 
qualify for two and three week vacations. 


Many Getting Longer Vacations 


“Many workers are also receiving longer vacations 
as a result of provisions for (a) an additional several 
days or half-week on top of the vacation period and 
(b) four-week vacations after long service.” 


‘Most unions will continue to emphasize improved 
vacations in their bargaining, it predicts. 

The report cites a survey of vacation conditions 
for more than 5.5 million union and non-union mem- 
bers made by the Labor Dept.’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in late 1954 and early 1955. 

This study revealed that 26 percent of the plant 
workers received two-week vacations after one year 
of service, another 24 percent after two years and 
19 percent more after three years—a total of 69 per- _ 
cent after a maximum of three years service. 

The same study found that 83 percent of all office 
workers qualified for two-week vacations after one 
year. 


United Steelworkers’ Dan 
Grath ponders a play. 


ene Diee 92 


THE CHECKER TOURNAMENTS sponsored by the USW locals 
in Bethlehem, Pa., were held in the new Van A. Bittner Building, 
which the locals jointly own. The winning New York team is shown 
along the right side of the table, the Pennsylvania team, composed 
mostly of Steelworkers, along the left. The visitors agreed the build- 


ing would be an ideal place to put on a national checker tournament. 


Norman Wexler of New York 
studies a move. : 


dl 


New York team player Ed An- 
derson in deep study. 


Led 
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How to Buy: 


PARRA 


BARBER’S JUDGMENT is best, says Maxim DeLosh, who con- 
tends men would get better haircuts if they trusted the barber’s 
training. DeLosh was adujdged Detroit’s best barber in a contest 
entered by 3,000 members of Barbers Local 552 and Barbers 
Guild No. 4. 


Union Aids Immigrant 
Mother Cut Red Tape 


Argo, Ill. (PAI)—Clorinda Perri Sturino is an immigrant girl 
who not long ago faced deportation to her native Italy but is now 
home to stay in the U. S. thanks to the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers—and she is not even a member. 

This young woman entered this country in 1951 with her father, 
who was a citizen of the U. S. Since she was a minor, she auto- 
matically became a U. S. citizen. A few months later, she gave 
birth to a son. Her husband was still in Italy and when she made 
application to enable him to enter the U. S., she was informed that 
she herself was not entitled to U. S. citizenship because of a 
technicality. . 

Her father, who had since died, had apparently overstayed on a 
visit to Italy and had lost his own U. S. citizenship, making her 
U. S. citizenship invalid. 

Faced with deportation through no fault of her own, the young 
mother who had entered the U. S. in good faith sought, but failed to 
get, help from many groups. Finally a friend who is a member of 
OCAW’s Argo Local 7-507 suggested that the union might be able 
to assist her. Mrs. Sturino took her problem to the local’s head- 
quarters, where she saw Sec. R. C. Reinke. 


After hearing her story, Reinke contacted Sen. Paul Douglas who, 
in turn, instituted a thorough investigation. Then, convinced that 
Mrs. Sturino and her child deserved to stay in the U. S., Sen. Douglas 
introduced a bill in Congress to grant her permanent residence. 
‘Zhe bill passed in the Senate last year. 

Another congressman from Illinois, Rep. Charles A. Boyle of 
Chicago, assisted too, helping to expedite the bill through the 
House, which finally voted on it last month. It went to Pres. Eisen- 
hower and was signed into law. 


Meany Warmly Endorses 
American Youth Hostel — 


The work of the American Youth Hostel organization, which 
has provided 20 years of healthful recreational service to Ameri- 
can young people, has been warmly endorsed by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany. 

AYH offers programs of bicycling, hiking, skiing and canoeing 
with facilities for overnight shelter along clearly-marked trails in 
many parts of the country. 

Thousands of American workers and their children, Meany 
noted, “have been among those enabled to enjoy the outdoors, to 
make new friends and gain greater understanding of their country 
through hosteling.” 

“I look forward to the day,” he added, “when even greater 
participation will take place on the part of trade union members 
of this country in the healthy, constructive recreational program 
of American Youth Hostels.” 


By Sidney Margolius 


MEMORABLE family vacation away from 

home is something wage-earning families dream 
about all year but find difficult to achieve on the 
average man’s pay. 

Bungelow rentals, transportation and other items 
have become costly. 
So, many families 
limit themselves to 
one week away from 
home, and that not 
every year. 


even the Heller 
Committee’s ‘‘rea- 
sonable and accepta- 
ble” budget stand- 
ard for a wage- 
<7 . 
earner family of 
four which requires 
an income of over 
$100 a week com- 
pared to the actual 
average industrial 
wage of about $79, is able to allow only $34 for 
vacation. This modest allowance is based on the 
rent for a housekeeping cabin or tent for one week. 
Because worthwhile vacations are out of reach 
of many working families, union-sponsored and co- 
operative vacation projects are on the increase. Often 
these projects are richer in experience and value, as 
well as lower in cost, than commercialized recreation. 
Too, more families are now using national and 
state-park camping facilities. Camping vacations in 
the state parks have increased 75 percent in the past 


Making Ends Meet: 


By Nancy Pratt 


Salad days are here again—hot days when you 
won’t want the stove on during mealtime, and a 
heavy supper seems unappealing. 

Salads offer a million possibilities for variations 
and pick-ups for jaded appetites, especially if you’re 

willing to experiment 

with new combina- 
tions. 

A word of cau- 
tion. If you’re using 
a salad as a main 
dish, remember to 
‘pack some solid sub- 
stantial food into it. 
A delicate concoc- 

_ tion of fruits and 
greens may be ap- 
pealing to women’s 
tastes, but usually 
bring cries of “rab- 
bit food” from the 
men. 

While potatoes 
have long held first 

place as a base for dinner salads, rice and macaroni 
are winning over many people. The rice or maca- 
roni should be prepared as you would normally for 
hot dishes, then should be drained and rinsed under 
cold water to separate the particles. 

Rice blends particularly well with fish—shrimp, 


It’s significant that 


Tips on Worthwhile Vacations 


three years, the National Association of Travel Or- 
ganizations reports, because of the economy of tent- 
ing holidays. 

State park commissions at the various state capi- 
tals can give you information on their parks and 
camping facilities. For information on facilities in 
natonal parks and forests, write to Forest Service, 
U. S. Agriculture Department, and to National Park 
Service, U. S. Department of Interior, both at Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

kkk 


NOTHER interesting low-cost vacation possi- 

bility is the cooperative recreation facilities and 

trips sponsored by the labor-endorsed American 

Youth Hostel movement in which a growing number 
of trade-union members are participating. 

_The youth hostels and their activities are not only 
for young people but are increasingly used for family 
trips and weekends. 

Families often drive to the hostels, which are 
really simple dormitories with common cooking and 
eating facilities, and then take short hiking and swim- 
ming trips with the hostel as their weekend head- 
quarters. 

Another enriching type of vacation can combine 
an educational experience with recreation at com- 
paratively reasonable expense. Various one- and two- 
week institutes give you an opportunity to broaden 
your educational background and increase your un- 
derstanding and effectiveness in the trade-union and 
cooperative movements. Often these institutes have 
activities for children as well as parents. 

Your own union may have or be able to suggest a 
nearby program of this kind. 

Copyright 1956 by Sidney Margolius 


Salad Days Are Here Again 


crabmeat or salt mackerel. After cooking and drain- 
ing, mix in the fish and add mayonnaise, lemon 
juice, chopped onions and celery. Either tarragon or 
curry powder make -good seasoning. For an extra 
touch, garnish with chopped egg or grated cheese. 


The next time you have some leftover meat, try 
using it cold, chopped or ground up, in a macaroni 
salad, instead of serving it hash style. A spicy Rus- 
sian dressing, chopped green peppers and onions will 
help provide a different flavor. Garnish with chopped 
sweet pickles. Incidentally, cold baked beans—the 
type you use hot in the winter—also make good 
salad bases. 3 


xk k 


N Italian antipasto, with “heat and serve” pizza 

pies as a companion dish, also makes an ideal 

hot weather supper. A man-sized antipasto might 

consist of lettuce with a couple of deviled eggs, a 

few slices of Italian salami, sardines, plus almost 

anything else handy, and scallions, radishes and 
celery. 

A basic general suggestion for good cold salads 
is to make sure the ingredients are cold—everything 
should be well chilled in advance. There’s nothing 
more unappetizing than a plate of limp lettuce. If 
possible, wash the greens a few hours before serv- 
ing. Then wrap them in a towel to let the water 
soak up. Put them back in the refrigerator until 
just before serving. 


Keep It Gay. Keep It Gay: 


The grey flannel suit may be “a grey cloak of 
anonymity” that needs to be swept aside. 

Something would be substituted, however, it should 
be hastily pointed out, and the men’s clothing indus- 
try has been counseled to keep it gay. 

Dr. Ernest Dichter, president of the Institute for 
Motivational Research, went into what makes the 
clothing industry tick for the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers in New York. 

The doctor was pretty critical of the industry and 
indirectly of the menfolks for their “stay as you are” 
attitude. Without ever coming out and quite saying 
so, he advocated men’s styles somewhere between 
the coloration of a tout at Hialeah and one of Post- 
master Summerfield’s newly decorated mail boxes. 

Deadpan, the doctor told the wool men they must 
“sexualize and glamorize” men’s clothing. Just how 
this would be done he never confided but he insisted 
it was essential if the manufacturers “are to benefit 
from the great psychological unchaining that is stir- 
ring among today’s male population.” So help us, 
that’s what he said. 

That’s when he got into that business of ripping 
aside the grey cloak of anonymity which covers 
men’s fashions, “particularly in the formal aspects of 
male social and business activity.” 

Clothing the male presumably won’t be so easy in 
the future; certainly it won’t be just making so many 
jackets and so many trousers. Not if the Dichter 
dictate is heeded. 


Move to Glamorize Men’s Suits 


For, he said, manufacturers must measure the 
social and cultural changes which precede changes in 
clothing styles. Also, they myst “fill unsatisfied 
needs” of which most men are completely unaware. 

Something, we suspect, besides motivational re- 
search is going to be required to get men to abandon 
the grey cloaks of anonymity in favor of a costume 
like a colonel’s in Graustark’s army. 
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Soup to Nonsense: 


Milady’s ‘Hats’ Are Dazzling 


By Jane Goodsell 


HE question is: 
AM I going to buy a new hat that is un- 
becoming, but looks like a new hat? Or a new hat 
that is becoming, but looks like an old hat? Or am 
I going to skip buying a new hat altogether? 
. The new hat is in 
a box on my dresser, 
carefully cushioned 
in tissue paper. I 
haven’t worn it, but 
I haven't returned it 
either. © . 
It is white straw 
and, on me, it looks 
terrible. Of that there 
is no question at all. 
I, alone, know that 
there are hats that 
look even worse on 
me. Nobody else 
would believe it, but 
I know. I tried them. 
_ Dozens of them. 

By the time I had tried six or seven I got used 
to the fact that this year’s hats were not for me. 

My only choice was to pick the least awful of 
the lot, and this one seemed to be it. It was also 
the most expensive, but I felt that at a time like this, 
I deserved every possible break. With my ego at 
stake, price was of little concern. 


I'll admit I worried a little about explaining to 


my husband the logic of spending more money than 


I had ever spent on a hat which was the worst hat 
I had ever bought. 


But I figured I'd wriggle out somehow, and I 
marched home with my hat. 


For Your Health’s Sake: 


SHOWED it first to 8-year-old Katie. She stared 

at me. 

“Is that a new hat, Mommy?” 

I nodded grimly. 

She looked at me carefully. “I think you're kid- 
ding,” she said finally. “You are, aren’t you?” 

No, I’m not kidding,” I said: through clenched 
teeth. “I guess you don’t like it.” 

“T hate it,” she said “It’s awful!” 

That night as I tucked her in bed she said, 
“Mommy, will you promise me something? Will 
you promise never to wear that hat to a PTA meeting 
at school?” 

SHOWED the hat to my husband. By this time 

I was feeling pretty emotional about it, and I guess 
he knew it. He hates scenes. 

He looked at me for a long time, his face com- 
pletely expressionless. I stared .back at him, daring 
him to laugh so that I could get mad. 

Finally he said, “Why don’t you get one of those 
hats that look nice on you? The kind you always 
wear.” 

“Because,” I said vehemently, “they aren’t wearing 
hats like that this year!” in 

We looked at each other some more, and finally I 
said, “Well, say something!” 

“Well,” he said judiciously, “I'll say this. It’s a hat.” 

I fled from the room. I hated him and I hated hat 
designers and I hated Grace Kelly, who looks beauti- 
ful in terrible hats. Most of all I hated me. 

I have knuckled under to everything else the 
fashion designers have dreamed up. *I have obedi- 
ently lowered my waistline and raised my waistline. 
I have followed orders to square my shoulders, to 
round by shoulders, to slope, to bare, to cover up 
my shoulders. 

All this I have done, maybe not as fast as Christian 
Dior would like, but eventually. 

But what in the world am I going to do about 


my new hat? Distributed by PAI 


Wealth Has Broad Definition 


By Dr. Morris Brand 


HE last annual report to the board of directors of 

the Sidney Hillman Health Center closed with an 
old Spanish toast, “Salud, dinero y tiempo para go- 
zarlos.” 

Translated this means “Your health, your wealth 

: and the time to en- 
joy them.” 

These are the bas- 
ic principles which 
labor seeks to gain 
for itself. The word 
“wealth,” like the 
term “sex” as used 
by Freud, has a 
broad definition. It 
includes wages, un- 
employment insur- 
ance, sickness dis- 
ability, benefits, sick 
leave, pension and 
retirement plans, 
and all the other 
benefits that labor 
wishes to gain in order to develop decent standards 
and ways of living. 

These standards do not apply only to pure water 
in the home, sanitary facilities, an automobile in 
every garage and a steak in every broiler, but also to 
those measures which provide us all that medicine 
has to offer to increase the rate of live births, in- 
crease the lifespan, decrease the frequency of chronic 
disabling diseases, to decelerate and eliminate some 
of the degenerative processes which cause hardening 
of the arteries, arthritis, etc. 

“Comprehensive medical care” includes care in the 
home, in the doctor’s office or in a medical group 
center, and in the hospital. 

The medical services should be provided not only 


Meany Hails Salvation Army Week 


The “warm regard and sincere respect” of Ameri- 
ean working people for the Salvation Army were 
stressed by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany in a letter 
hailing National Salvation Army Week. 

Meany’s tribute to the organization was addressed 
to Commissidner Donald McMillan, Salvation Army 
national commander in the U. S. 

“By offering a helping hand to everybody—regard- 
less of race, creed, color or station in life—the Sal- 
vation Army has made countless friends in the ranks 
of organized labor,” he wrote. 

“I sincerely hope that the good works of the de- 
voted men and women who wear the Salvation Army 
uniform may never cease.” 

National Salvation Army Week is not intended as 
a fund-raising period, but to call attention to the 
organization’s work and facilities, particularly in 
industrial communities. 

Millions of workers who served in the armed 
forces during either of the World Wars are familiar 
with the Army’s work in time of conflict. 


_ and the individual can have the security of receiving 


by family physicians and medical and surgical spe- 
cialists but also by dentists. All laboratory and 
x-ray services should be available to assist in establish- 
ing diagnoses and following the progress of treat- 
ments. Auxiliary services provided by nurses, physi- 
cal therapists, social service counsellors, dental hy- 
gienists, and others should also be available. 

Also, the program should provide for sick room 
supplies, medication, orthopedic and surgical ap- 
pliances, ambulance service and all other items which 
will make it possible for the physician to treat the 
individual without any barrier standing in the way. 


xkk 


HE medical profession is interested in preventing 
complications, unnecessary prolongations of ill- 
ness, chronic diseases, disabilities, loss of income, 
borrowing and demoralization of their patients and 
the patients’ families. Unfortunately physicians dis- 
agree on the method of making this possible. 


In addition, there must be included in any well- 


planned medical program such preventive services 
which will make it possible to prevent illness and in- 
juries and provide for early diagnoses and treatments. 

All the services should be highly integrated and 
permit for continuity of the care of the patient re- 
gardless of where the services are provided. This 
would avoid delay and duplication of services. 

There should not be any limitations as to the num- 
ber or type of services and no deterrents. The cri- 
terion should be the patients’ needs and not their 
ability to pay. 

With all the measures available to a group of doc- 
tors responsible for the health and well-being of the 
whole and not a fractionated individual, the doctors 
can provide more effective modern medical services 


a personal health service under high standards of 
quality. 


Many of them, however, are not familiar with 
many phases of its peacetime work, particularly the 
rehabilitation—mentally, physically, socially and spir- 
itually—of men who for a wide variety of reasons 
may be down on their luck. 

Troubled, needy and homeless men are referred to 
the Army’s Men’s Social Service by other Army 
branches or by welfare agencies, or are accepted on 
personal application. 

Work therapy is provided by processing of donated 
materials—the reconditioning of furniture, stoves, 
clothing, clocks and other articles. Every man ac- 
cepted at a social service center is given a job in 
keeping with his age, skills and physical and mental 
condition. When his rehabilitation is completed, he 
usually graduates to a job in industry. 

Among other services, the Army also has a net- 
work of 187 hotels and lodging houses for -men and 
women who are temporarily homeless and unable to 
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Hollywood Observer: 


Few Very, Very VIP’s 


|Get Studio Glimpses 


By Paul Patrick 


OLLYWOOD—So you want to visit a motion picture studio, 
watch just how a movie is made and maybe get a glimpse of 
your favorite film personality at work. 


Well, perhaps not you but one of your relatives or friends prob- 
ably does, for four million visitors a year come to Hollywood, 
many of them with this idea in mind. i. 


It’s just too bad but the studios would have to shut up shop and 
go out of business if they allowed the general public inside the gates. 
With production costs averaging more than $25,000 per picture per 
day—and some scenes costing as much as $25,000 an hour to 
shoot—interruptions caused by visitors to sets are an expensive lux- 
ury that the movie companies cannot afford, much as they appre- 
ciate the public’s interest. 


Only those who have business with, the motion picture industry, 
about one-tenth of one percent of those who come to Hollywood, 
plus a few very, very VIPs, ever get inside the studio gates. 


Among the few exceptions who are escorted through the studios 
and onto selected sets are important government officials and edu- 
cational leaders from other nations, who tour this country as guests 
of our government. The State Dept. informed the motion picture 
industry that a visit to the Hollywood film studios ranks high on the 
list of requests made by such distinguished guests from abroad. 


For the average tourist visiting Hollywood, there is a bus tour 
which takes you through some of the studios—but don’t try to get 
out of the vehicle while it’s within the studio grounds. And there 
are professional guides who drive visitors past the homes of the 
stars. 


xk & 


_— like Bridey Murphy is going to be left at the post after 
all in the race to be first on the theatre screens with a picture . 
to capitalize on the growing public interest in the subject of rein- 
carnation. 

While Producer Pat Duggan 
on the Paramount lot is still 
struggling to get a satisfactory 
screen treatment of the best sel- 
ler, “The Search for Bridey 
Murphy,” Universal-Interna- 
tional Studios, has production 
well under way on:a story titled 
“I’ve Lived Before.” 

Jock Mahoney, whom some 
_of you know as _ television’s 
“Range Rider,” plays the part 
of an airliner captain who be- 
comes convinced he’s the rein- 
carnation of a World War I 
flier. Leigh Snowden, rapidly- 
rising young actress, has the 
feminine starring ‘role as his fi- 
ancee and Ann Harding por- 
E trays an attractive spinster whom 
Leigh Snowden Mahoney believes was his fian- 
cee in his former life. Howard Christie is the producer and Rich- 
ard Bartlett, director. 


Down in Mexico, Albert Lewin, an independent writer-producer- 
director with MGM connections, is making “The Living Idol,” 


lief in reincarnation. Steve Forrest and Liliane Montevecchi, young 
MGM players, are in the cast and many scenes have been shot in 


the ruins of the ancient Mayan cities of Chichen-Itza and Uxmal in 
Yucatan. 


When Paramount gets going on the Bridey Murphy story, Actor 
Louis Hayward will portray Morey Bernstein, Colorado business- 
man and author of the book, who hypnotized a housewife and 
started the Bridey Murphy craze. Just who will play Bridey is not 
yet decided. 


x* k 


I DOUBT if Bob Hope has ever faced a more challenging role 

than that he’ll essay in “Beau James,” Gene Fowler’s colorful 
biography of New York’s former Mayor Jimmy Walker. Bob’s 
performance as “Beau James” will be closely watched and criticized 
by multitudes who knew and loved the dapper little guy who was 
mayor of our largest city during the 20s, a fabulous decade in 
American history. The picture will start shooting at Paramount in 
July under the writing-producing-directing reins of Melville Sha- 
velson and Jack Rose. 


kkk 


UST to clear up a little matter: The Hollywood AFL Film 

Council won its victory in a nationwide consumer boycott against 
the picture “Daniel Boone,” made in Mexico, when the producer 
signed union shop contracts with the Hollywood unions and pledged 
that in the future he will not engage in “runaway” foreign produc- 
tion. He also agreed that in the event he deemis it necessary to make 
a picture outside the United States, he will first consult with the 
Hollywood unions regarding taking American union production 


crews to the foreign location. 


which concerns an archaeologist who becomes obsessed with a be- 
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RED, WHITE BROOMS and 1,000 union janitors on whose shoulders they will be 


borne 


will feature a giant Cleaner Chicago parade of which Pres. William L. McFetridge, of the Building 
Service Employes, will be grand marshal. Also in the line-up will be four new sweepers like the 
giant above being inspected by (from left) McFetridge, Gen. Supt. George T. Donoghue of the Park 
District and Assistant Supt. Daniel L. Flaherty. Four sweepers like this keep 203 miles of Chicago’s 
boulevards and drives clean. 


Parade Marks “Clean Chicago’ Drive 


One-Third of U.S. 
Harbors TB Germ 


New York—One-third of the people in the 
U. S. are harboring live tubercle bacilli, Dr. 
James E. Perkins, managing director of the 
National Tuberculosis Association, warned. 

“Approximately 55 million people in the 
country are tuberculin positive,” he said. “This 
means that one third of the nation is infected.” 

In a statement released at the opening of the 
52nd annual meeting of the NTA here, Perkins 
pointed out that this group holds the key to 
future control of the disease. 

“On the basis of current trends, we may 
anticipate that 5 percent of these, or 2.7 million 
persons, will develop tuberculosis during their 
lifetime. Even if we could find a way to pre- 
vent future infection, we'd still have to face 
the fact that 2.7 million people now living will 
have tuberculosis before they die unless some 
way is found to alter the present rate of develop- 
ment of active disease among infected persons, 
he said. 

Perkins said that the dramatic drop in the 
death rate from tuberculosis—approximately 75 
percent in the last ten years—has overshadowed 
the slow decline in the number of new cases 
and the even slower decline in the infection rate. 

“New cases of tuberculosis are being reported 
at the rate of about 100,000 a year,” he said, 
“and the total number of active cases is still 
around 400,000. We are inclined to boast, 
and justifiably so, about our progress in saving 
lives, but we must blush when we think of how 
little we have done to keep people from getting 
sick from tuberculosis.” 


Chicago—One thousand AFL-CIO janitors, shoul- 
dering red-white-and-blue brooms, will feature a giant 
parade down State St. May 26, sponsored by Mayor 
Richard J. Daley’s Citizens Committee for a Cleaner 
Chicago. ; , 

William L. McFetridge, president of the Building 
Service Employes International and vice president of 
the AFL-CIO, is grand marshal of the parade, which 
has the united support of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor. 


Leading the marchers will be the Fifth Army band. 
In addition to labor groups, there will be Scout troops, 
school units, many bands, floats and other units from 
civic, community and industrial organizations which 
have participated in the cleanup drive. 

Rolling units will include some of the city’s 89 new 
street sweepers and refuse trucks, sewer cleaning 
equipment and tower trucks of the city street lighting 
department. 

Among them will be four new sweepers which be- 
tween them cover 205 miles of boulevards and drives; 
four “packmasters,” which can carry off eight to 10 
cubic yards of litter from the larger parks and 
beaches, thanks to their mechanical crushing and 
packing equipment; and two “bombers,” or glorified 
dump trucks which pick up piles of litter at desig- 
nated places. 

The new clean-up drive for more than a year has 
been a special project of Chicago’s new mayor, a 
member of the AFL-CIO bakery drivers’ local, who 
was elected with strong labor support. 

Efforts to brighten up the city have included the 
installation of 20,000 enormous new wastebaskets, 
which adorn almost every street corner. Pressure 
from the City Hall has speeded up and regularized 
refuse collections in every neighborhood, and com- 
munity cleanup committees have sprung up to sustain 
the campaign. 


much on quality of care. In the best 


Pee and Butter Facts: 
Unions Have Big Role 


In Aiding Mentally Ill 
_ By Katherine P. Ellickson 
Assistant Dir. Dept. of Social Security 
Now that mental illness can be more readily cured, Americans 
are realizing how much needs to be done about it. . 
Six percent of us need help at some time each year with problems 


arising out of emotional difficulties. 
One million patients are treated annually in mental hospitals. 


: Half of all hospital beds are occupied by mental patients, including 
:| the very old. 


Chances for recovery.depend very 


mental hospitals, as many as 70 per- 
cent of the patients admitted improve 
or recover, as compared to 45 per- 
cent in the average hospital. 

More trained people are badly 
needed to aid the mentally ill. 

Unions are joining in community 
efforts to improve mental hospitals, 
to provide more child guidance clin- 
ics, and to expand rehabilitation facil- 
ities. Union counseling programs are 
aiding members to find professional 
aid in case of trouble. 

Organized employees are seeking to 
improve wages and employment conditions in mental institutions 


so that better service can be rendered to patients. 
* * @ 
AS we join in these and many other community efforts our unions 
can make a particular contribution to advance and supplement 
scientific research. 


Doctors, unfortunately, are so specialized that they may go astray 
on social and economic problems, as witness their lobbying against 
permanent and total disability insurance. Employers concentrate on 
balance sheets and labor costs so- that they tend to regard workers 
as factors in production or things rather than people. 

But unions exist to advance the satisfaction of workers’ basic needs 
as human beings. 

The evils of TB were overcome by the fight against sweatshops 
and slums, as well as by laboratory research and public health serv- 
ices. The living wage, safe and healthy working conditions, shorter 
hours—these all promote sounder personal life and better homes. 

Emotional security, along with economic security, is advanced 
by seniority rights, job continuity, unemployment insurance, old- 
age and survivors’ insurance, disability insurance, health plans and 
many other forms of protection which unions have obtained and 
continually seek to strengthen. 


These accomplishments provide an environment that helps keep 
people well and that aids those who have been mentally ill to return 
to normal life. So do other goals of labor, such as good schools and 
housing, equal opportunity, and full employment. 

The democratic values in union membership itself are equally 
constructive. The clasped hands on the AFL-CIO seal. symbolize 
brotherhood and cooperation. In psychological terms, they stand 
for acceptance and trust. They help provide a healing community. 
B ROTHERHOOD and democratic participation on the basis of 

equality are essential elements of a basic program for advanc- 
ing mental health. No program for an industry or a community 
developed from above without such participation will achieve the 
desired result. 

We need basic research into the causes of individual mental ill- 
ness and better facilities for treatment. But along with these must 
go renewed efforts to remove the defects in the social and economic 


environment which cripple personal development and strain people 
to the breaking point. 


-_ *« * 


“UNION MAID” 


rf 


f MEET PROF. OTTO MASHEEN-- 


—A Serial Story 


GOTROX, YOUR WORRIES 
ARE OVER! | WANT YOU TO 


HE'S INVENTED THE 
PERFECT ROBOT! 7 


/ WITH THIS ROBOT * 
WE'LL HAVE THE UNION 
BY THE THROAT! WE 

CAN REPLACE ANYBODy! 

NO ONE is A. 
INDISPENSABLE ! Ly 


TAKE OFF THE 
COVER, PROFESSOR! 
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WASHINGTON 


Mand Shclion 


SEN. BARRY GOLDWATER (R-ARIZ.) is making something of a 
usade out of his Conviction that unions are improperly, illegally and 
nethically “in politics.” He has a right to his conviction, but he 
nouldn’t use loaded and phonied statistics to try to prove his case. 
In a press release last October, for example, he referred to a “survey” 
if “union workers” by University of Chicago researchers “in association 
ith Cornell and Columbia researchers.” 

John McCollum, director of the college of the University of Chi- 
cago, says, “We have never conducted any surveys ‘in association 
with Cornell and Columbia researchers.’ ” 

McCollum says, furthermore, “All surveys that we have done for 
unions have represented particular local unions and under no circum- 
sances do they represent ‘union workers.’ ” 


The University of Chicago did ask workers in one survey whether 
hey thought the union “should line up with a particular political party.” 
Very few, never more than 5 percent, indicated the Republican Party,” 
ays McCollum. 

There was a study of an Oil and Chemical Workers Local 517, ap- 
parently referred to by Goldwater, in which members of the local split 
sharply about the role the union should play in politics. A total of 
49 percent thought the union should take “some” part or an “active” part. 

Ten percent thought it should not take “much” part, 31 percent said 
"jo part” at all. 

The trick here is that Goldwater is drawing generalizations from the 
urvey of a single local involving fewer than 400 members. 

To bolster his case, he keeps charging that dues money is used to 
finance political committees, to inform members of the records of 
political candidates, to pay for radio and television time. 

No one has ever denied this, It isn’t anything to base accusations 
on; it is an acknowledged fact, and as long as other organizations have 
the right to express convictions freely, unions, too, inherit the same 
American right. _ 


Goldwater, ‘who inherited a Phoenix incite store and despises 


the federal minimum wage law, is well aware that the Justice Dept. 
gould indict the officers of any union who took dues money and con- 
tributed it directly in political campaigns. 

This kind of expenditure is forbidden by a Taft-Hartley amendment 
fo the corrupt practices laws. That is why union political committees 
go through the laborious process of asking members for voluntary con- 
tributions of $1 a member. 

Such voluntary contributions are the only kind of money that can be 
kgally invested in a direct campaign. 

And the contributions must be voluntary; the Taft-Hartley Act, in 
addition to other things, forbids any enforcement of a union-shop 
clause against a member who exercises his right as a citizen not to 


make the contribution. 
* * * 


GOLDWATER WOULD BE MORE IMPRESSIVE in his crusade if 
he did not rely on distorted quotations and non-existent or small-scale 
wurveys. 

He might also be more impressive if he did not refuse to acknowledge, 
even in private discussion, that corporation officers evade or avoid the 
corrupt practices laws in widespread fashion. 

The magazine Fortune says they do—and on this subject Fortune 
should be recognized as an authority. Besides, the accusation was 
supported by quotations from nameless corporation officials who 
admitted it. 

And Henry Ford II admitted that a man im his personnel office acted 
4% a collector of Republican funds in 1952 among Chicago Ford dealers. 
kit all right for Ford to put the lug on Ford franchise holders for $2,000 
each for the GOP, but all wrong for a union to hire a hall and’ put on 
the platform any speaker it pleases? 


* * * 
A DETROIT REPORTER, hurriedly calling his home office when 


the Labor Dept. here released its’ report calling Detroit a “distressed” 
labor area, found his City Room already knew it. 


Before giving reporters the release, the Labor Dept. telephoned Mayor | 


Albert E. Cobo, who just happens to be candidate for the Republican 
tomination for governor of Michigan. Is this going ij help Cobo— 
siving him the bad news earlier than anyone else? ? 


: r 


nao 


Vandercook Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W, Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen 
to Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m. EST.) 


HE Soviet Union, as advertised well ahead of 
time, has declared it intends to reduce the 
strength of its armed forces to the tune of 1.2 million 
men. That cut will be completed within the next 
year and, Moscow says, will be in addition to the 
demobilization of 640,000 
Russian troops last year. 
That plan, if it is carried 
out, the beaming Soviet 
spokesman explains, will 
abolish 63 land divisions 
and three air divisions. In 
addition, 375 Russian na- 
val vessels—their types and 
vintage not described — 
will be put in cold storage. 
_ With no mention what- 
ever of the extent to which 
the western democracies 
over the years have decreased their armed forces, 
long before the Russians got around to it, the USSR 
now piously looks heavenward and expresses the 
hope that we, the British and the French, “will carry 
out a proportionate reduction” in our armed forces; 
which would be dandy, because that, of course, 
would leave the Russians as far ahead of the field as 
ever... even, as Moscow suggests, if the Soviet 
Union should then make further reductions. 


xk * 


HE United States has reduced its own armed 
forces in the last few years by about a million 
men. We have earned little or no credit for it in the 
world around us because this Administration has 
chosen to give as the only reason for that cut-back 


Vandercook 


Morgan Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Morgan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


N the curb in front of my house in George- 

town there is an old-fashioned horse watering 
trough. Recently I noticed four boys splashing in 
it, playing with a turtle. Two of the boys were Ne- 
groes. The other two were tow-heads. For a glis- 
tening moment, suspended in time, these four were 
free to play, to laugh, to 
quarrel over the turtle, on 
equal terms. 


At about the same time, 
across the city of Wash- 
ington in the Capitol, Dr. 
Sukarno of the Republic 
of Indonesia — most of 
whose 80 million citizens 
are dark-skinned like him 
—was addressing a joint 
session of Congress. 


There was freedom of 
expression here and equal- 
ity of treatment on the highest level and with pomp 
and flourish of international diplomacy. There was 
reference to the parallel revolutionary traditions of 
the two countries, his and ours, and there were ex- 
pressions of pride, spoken and unspoken, over an 
historft declaration from our past that “all men 
are created equal.” 


As We See It: 
Wire Senators on 


EN. Paul Douglas (D-Ill.) urged citizens to wire 

or write their senators immediately so that two 
major provisions, stricken from the social security 
bill, may be restored by amendment on the Senate 
floor. 

Douglas, interviewed on the AFL-CIO program, 
As We See It, over the American Broadcasting Co. 
radio network, regretted that the Senate Finance 
Committee had stripped from the bill a provision 
that would have provided benefits for totally disabled 
persons at age 50, and that would have enabled 
women to retire with old age benefits at age 62. 

“Both provisions are sound,” he said. 


He said that the chances of restoring the provisions 
via amendments are 50-50, but that if the voters 
express themselves in sufficient number, the sections 
can be restored. They were in the House bill, which 


Morgan 


“Put in a good word for me.” 


was passed overwhelmingly last year. 


_ 


Reds Make Hay Over Army Cut 


the dull and calculating explanation that smaller 
armies cost less money. 

Now the Russians, who play more alertly the game 
of propaganda, are winning great prestige as peace- 
lovers for doing the same thing much later. And, 
it’s now the Adrhinistration’s job to deflate the Rus- 
sian claim to virtue, having failed to put forward 
successfully any comparable claims of our Own. 

Sec. Dulles unexcitingly drones that the U. S. 
“welcomes” the announced demobilization of more 
than a million troops “if this proves to be an evi- 
dence of an intent to forego the use of force in 
international affairs.” © - 

Defense Sec. Wilson states the obvious in saying 
the Soviet announcement doesn’t “justify any appre- 
ciable change in our present military strength.” 

Sen. George follows the usual warnings, though, 
with the observation that “we ought to be quite 
willing to make a careful examination.” 


x kk 


HE United States government has been caught 

shipping another million worth of ammunition 
and spare parts for military equipment to the King- 
dom of Saudi Arabia. Like the widely protested 
sale of tanks to that completely anti-democratic and 
semi-barbaric Arabian autocracy in February, that 
fact is known only because a New York newspaper, 
the Post, got word that the war materiel was being 
loaded aboard a freighter at the out-of-the-way port 
of Sunny Point, North Carolina. 

Both transactions appear to represent the rawest 
sort of international blackmail. The belligerent 
rulers of Saudi Arabia, who are spending part of 
their immense income from royalties to subvert 
every open policy this administration proclaims in 
the Middle East, now ride high upon a sea of oil. 
That oil is largely under lease to American com- 
panies, and its continued flow is essential to the 
economy of western Europe. 


Irony in So-called ‘Color’ Issue 


Yet many of Dr. Sukarno’s listeners in the House 
chamber came from communities, both north and 
south of the Mason-Dixon line, which would treat 
him to the raw indignities of racial prejudice if they 
weren’t apprised in advance of the fact that he is 
president of the world’s sixth most populous country. 


x «+ & 


HAT is one of the ironies of the so-called 

“color” problem; so much depends on appear- 
ances. Kids playing on a sidewalk don’t bother with 
it until their elders begin to bequeath them the pre- 
judices of narrow behavior that they themselves 
inherited. Then the tensions mount and boys splash- 
ing in a horse trough grow apart and hostile because, 
they are told, they are “different.” 

But the more civilized elements of society are be- 
ginning to penetrate this superficial difference of pig- 
mentation of skin and they are discovering, to the 
astonishment of some, that human beings, regardless 
of their color, are people; that Negroes and Indone- 
sians and Cambodians along with, say, San Fran- 
ciscans and Eskimos, fully assume that we are speak- 
ing of them too when we declare that all men are 
created equal. 

Something else is being discovered: that when this 
equality is denied, something happens to a person, 
not in his complexion, but inside. 

Acceptance comes slowly. Maybe on Dr. Su- 
karno’s next visit to Washington he can, as a revolu- 
tionary in the American tradition, sit by the horse 
trough observing the kids play and musing that at 
last these revolutionary ideals are, happily, coming 
home to roost. 


Social Security 


Under present law, said the Illinois senator, persons 
who are totally disabled have to depend on relief, 
and this is by no means sufficient. 


‘As We See It’ Goes 
On New Time June 2 


The “As We See It,” radio program presented 
by the AFL-CIO over the American Broad- 
casting Co. radio network, will be heard at a 
new time beginning June 2. 

As of that date, the program will be released 
by the network at 8:45 p. m. Saturday evenings. 
It will be heard at 8:45 in Washington, the 
point of origin, but at varying times in other 
cities. Consult your local ABC station, and 
inform your union members. 
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Textile Workers Call 

Councils Enemies of Law 
Closing sessions of the Textile Workers ninth biennial convention 

in Washington faced up to the issues of school segregation and the 


White Citizens Councils. 


A standing vote by the more than 1,300 delegates made the 
‘union’s position clear on a resolutior? denouncing the White Citizens 


Councils as “enemies of law and¢ 


order” and ... “foes of the labor 
movement.” Union members “and 
all those devoted to southern prog- 
ress” were called upon “to scorn 
these groups.” 

Pres. Eisenhower was asked in 
the resolution to convene a confer- 
ence of southern governors and pro- 
vide other moral leadership “for 
the peaceful and orderly transition 
to an unsegregated public school 
system.” 

Exploiting Emotions 

Only a handful of delegates took 
the floor to urge that the language 
of the resolution be tempered or 
that it be tabled. They made it 
clear that they were speaking not 
as southerners but as union men ap- 
prehensive of the effect upon future 
organizing. 

“As long as the knuckle-headed 
politicians of the South are exploit- 
ing the emotions with which these 
people are born and raised,” one 
delegate said, “you can’t talk inte- 


Racial Conference 
Rejected By Ike 


Informed that three unions 
now have urged him to call 
a conference to discuss racial 
tensions growing from the 
Supreme Court’s desegrega- 
tion order, Pres. Eisenhower 
told kis press conference he 
was not sure this would be 
the best way to “go about it.” 

He said he had no objection 
to conferring with individuals 
on the matter but did not 
want a conference that might 
worsen the situation. 


gration to them. If you talk integra- 
tion on the basis of this union, you 
are going to cause us trouble, you 
are going to hurt us.” 


These arguments and others were 
brushed aside by Emil Rieve, speak- 
ing for the first time in his new 
office as chairman of the executive 
council. 

“Fear of saving our union, fear 
of saving the labor movement in 
the South, is not a good enough 
argument for me to dodge this 
issue. Our organizers get up and 
say that the problem of organ- 
izing the workers in the South 
will be harder. And I agree with 
them,” Rieve said. 

“But even before the Supreme 
Court’s decision our road of organ- 
izing was hard. We do not have 
the South organized as every dele- 
gate to this convention knows. Oh, 
I know that it is going to be used 
against us. But the issue is even 
deeper ... the issue transcends the 
South, the issue transcends even our 
own country.” 

TWUA Pres. William Pollock as- 
serted, “As a union, our mission is 
to organize all textile workers— 
regardless of race, creed or color. 
And we will extend to them all the 
benefits and protections contained 
in our union contracts. We are 
convinced that the principles of 
brotherhood will best be learned 
and achieved when all workers fight 
side by side for their rights.” 

Tool Is Prejudice 

Pollock said the primary aim of 
White Citizens Council leaders is 
“to block the political and economic 
changes that will result from the 
growth of labor unions in the 
South. Their scheme is to turn 
worker against worker and split 
local unions away from their inter- 
national unions. Their principal 
tool is race prejudice.” 

Auto Workers Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther told the convention that 


N 


there will be jurisdictional problems 
“as long as people are people.” 
“What we need to understand,” 

he said, “is that the whole labor 
movement is much more im- 
portant than any one part of the 
American labor movement, even 
though it be a big part, and that 
we need to find a way to rise 
above jurisdictional problems so 
that we can commit our organiza- 
tional resources in effective pro- 
grams... .” 

Discussing the small handful of 
unionists that “continues to cor- 
rupt and blacken our name,” 
Reuther said the labor movement 
should “support the efforts of 
George Meany as the head of our 
organization and of Al Hayes as 
chairman of the ethical. practices 
committee and put in motion the 
kind of program that will deal with 
this problem effectively.” 


Labor Future 


{Rooted in Faith 


Of U.S. Growth 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—The future 
of American labor depends on the 
way the country meets the prob- 
lems of freedom, peace and social 
plenty in an age of advancing tech- 
nology and automation, AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany told an audi- 
ence at Sinai Temple here. 

He spoke at exercises marking 
the Temple’s 50th anniversary. 
Rabbi Henry Kagan presented him 
with a gold medal which he ac- 
cepted not as a personal award, 
“but as the representative of mil- 
lions of free American working men 
and women who are banded to- 
gether in the united labor move- 
ment.” 

Will Utilize Rights 

“As citizens and free trade un- 
ionists,” he said, “we will not sit 
idly by and let others find solutions 
for us. 

“We of American labor will 
utilize all our democratic rights and 
all our forces and resources to dis- 
charge our responsibilities to our 
country by doing our share to en- 
able our nation to find sound and 
fair solutions to these three vital 
problems.” 

The new and increased strength 
of the united labor movement means 
“more and higher social responsi- 
bilities,” he said. 

“With greater power there must 
come greater social responsibility,” 
he said. “This holds true for labor, 
no less than for any other group in 
our nation. Otherwise, the freedom 
of the American people would be 
dangerously corroded. 


New Vitality 

“In this spirit, American labor 
will, in the future, use its enhanced 
authority and strength in such a 
manner as to bring new vitality to 
our democratic way of life and new 
strength to the capacity of our coun- 
try for leading the forces of peace, 
freedom and social justice through 
out the world.” 

Meany emphasized that labor’s 
future is rooted in its faith in the 
great spiritual and economic growth 
of the U. S. : . 

“Only in a prosperous America 
can there be strong unions,” he de- 
clared. “Only an America devoted 
to helping other peoples to attain 
freedom, peace and human welfare 
can stay free and prosperous, great 


and strong.” 


HEARTY HANDSHAKE is given Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.), 


left, by Pres. William Pollock of the Textile Workers at the union’s 
ninth biennial convention in Washington. Sec.-Treas. John Chupka 


beams approval. 


ILGWU Warns Politicians 
Against Backward Look 


Atlantic City, N. J.—The Intl. 


Ladies Garment Workers Union 


wound up its 29th triennial convention here with a warning that 
labor will not endorse a political party “whose liberalism is tainted 


with regressive policies or anti-New® 


Deal philosophy and outlook.” 

The convention-adopted resolu- 
tion added that if the major politi- 
cal parties campaign for the presi- 
dency on regressive platforms the 
union might well “seek out direc- 
tion and implementation of its goals 
on the congressional level.” 


Re-Elect Dubinksy 


The 445,000-member union con- 
cluded its eight-day convention with 
indications that it may invest about 
$15 million of its health and wel- 
fare and pension funds reserves 
in government insured mortgages 
and small home construction and 
also erect another cooperative hous- 
ing development in New York City. 

The convention re-elected Pres. 
David Dubinsky for another term 
and increased his salary $2,500 to 
$25,000 a year. Three new vice 
presidents were added to the un- 
ion’s 24-member executive board: 
Moe Falikman of New York, An- 
gela Bambace of Baltimore and 
Howard Molisani of New York. 

The final days of the convention 
adopted a comprehensive foreign 
policy statement warning that the 
threat to peace and freedom is all 
the more serious because of the new 
Communist Party line. 


Gaitskell Speaker 


To help defeat the Communist 
thrust for world domination the 
ILGWU proposed an end to all 
colonialism, increased foreign aid 
and technical assistance programs 
along with continuing military aid, 
defensive arms for Israel, help for 
refugees from the Soviets, “para- 


dise” and independence for the peo- | i 


ples held captive by the Soviets. 
Hugh Gaitskell, leader of the 
British Labor Party, taking a slight- 
ly different tack, criticized the re- 
action of the western democracies 


to the new Russian tactics and |} 


called for channeling economic aid 
to underdeveloped countries 
through the United Nations. 


He added that the neutrality of |; 


“uncommitted” countries be ac- 
cepted without insistence that they 
join the western alliance, that the 


Swedish Unions Show 
29,817 Member Gain 


Stockholm—A gain of 29,817 
members during 1955 has been 
reported by the Swedish Confedera- 
tion of Trade Unions (LO), making 
a total of 1,384,456 members at 
the end of the year. 


west should “accept and respect” 
their attitude. 

Gov. Luis Munoz-Marin of Puer- 
to Rico told the convention of ef- 
forts by the island government to 
raise its wage levels and said that 
by 1975 the island’s living stand- 
ards would be on a par with those 
of the mainland. 

None of the island’s growth, he 
emphasized, was being achieved 
through luring of “runaway plants” 
operated by employers seeking to 
escape wage and working standards 
in the U.S. 


attended as delegates. 


UFWA Boosts 
Per Capita for 
Member Drive 


South Bend, Ind.—A boost @ 
15 cents in monthly per capita tay, 
estimated to:increase income abou 
$90,000 a year, was one Of the 
major actions taken by the ninth 
biennial convention of the Uniteg 
Furniture Workers of America. 

The decision to increase per cap. 
ita from 75 cents to 90 cents way 
taken to implement the policy of 
continuing an all-out organizing 
drive among the 240,000 unorgan. 
ized furniture workers. 

UFWA Pres. Morris Pizer and 
Sec.-Treas. Fred Fulford were re 
elected, as were‘all the vice presi 
dents—Michael DeCicco, eastem 
region; Floyd Buckner, southem 
region; Neil McCormick, midwest 
region; and Fred Stefan, westem 
region. 

Guest speakers during the fina] 
portions of the convention were 
Harry Alston, southern field direc: 
tor of the National Urban League, 
and Cecil J. Londo, UAW interna 
tional representative assigned to the 
Kohler strike. 

The convention adopted a reso. 
lution calling upon UFWA mem 
bers to contribute to COPE and to 
register and vote this year. 


Profits of Canadian 
Corporations Jump 


Toronto—Net profits of Canadi- 
an corporations increased a lusty 
59 percent in 1955 over 1954, 
according to a survey by the 
authoritative Financial Post. 

In a table covering a cross-section 
of 344 Canadian companies, the 
Post showed “hat income after taxes 
jumped from $750 million in 1954 
to $850 million last year. 


PUERTO RICAN UNION PROBLEMS get an airing on tne Board- 
walk at Atlantic City as Intl. Ladies Garment Workers Union Pres. 
David Dubinsky and Gov. Luis Munoz-Marin of Puerto Rico dis- 
cuss legislation pending on the island. Munoz-Marin addressed the 
ILGWU convention which a number of Puerto Rican workers 
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ATTENTIVE AUDIENCE for Gov. Joseph B. Johnson (center) is provided during his visit to con- 


vention of Vermont Federation of Labor Unions in Burlington by Pres. C. E. St. Amour of Vermont 


Federation of Labor (left) and Pres. Morris Driscoll of Vermont Industrial Union Council. 


officer sought election to a top office in the merged organization. 


Vermont Labor Forces Merged; 


Fred Dikeman Elected President 


4 


. 


Neither 


(Continued from Page 1) 
James Cross, St. Albans, a Grain 
Miller, as secretary-treasurer. 

In the only contest among the top 
officers, John D. Sullivan of the 
Steelworkers defeated Donald 
Ready of the Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers for the post of 
first vice president. 

The unity report on the separate 
conventions was given by C. E. St. 
Amour, VFL president, and Pres. 
Morris Driscoll of the former 
VIUC. Neither official sought elec- 
tion to top office in the merged or- 
ganization. 

Dikeman, im his acceptance 
speech, hailed the merger as an im- 
portant step forward for organized 
workers in Vermont. 

“We have never had racketeers 
or mobsters in this state’s labor 
movement. They would not have 
been tolerated here in the past. 
They won’t be in the future,” 
Dikeman promised. 

“Anywhere else we'd be con- 
servatives; up here we’ are too 
radical for much of this state,” he 
told the delegates gathered in the 
auditorium of the city hall over- 
looking Lake Champlain. 

Dikeman presided with an over- 
size gavel presented to him, as he 
took office, by Edward King of 
Furniture Workers Local 156. 

He welcomed the newest affiliate 
of the VFLU, Local 43 of -Pulp- 
Sulphite in Bellows Falls, which 
was chartered only a few days be- 
fore. “We are only a few hours 
old and already are beginning to 
grow,” Dikeman said. 


Thomas Presents Charter 

The greetings of the national 
headquarters were brought by R. J. 
Thomas, assistant to AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany. He recalled 
his last visit to Burlington more 
than 10 years ago when he delivered 
a sermon in a local church during 


Thomas presented the charter to 
the new merged group, terming it 
the “marriage certificate.” 

Recalling his early days in the 
labor movement, Thomas said “the 
Chrysler Corporation made a union 
man out of me. And today I am 
proud and happy to see that you 
can’t buy an automobile made in 
this country that isn’t a union-made 
automobile.” 

Thomas derided GOP claims 
of “peace and prosperity.” There 
is no real peace, he asserted, “and 
our prosperity is in grave danger. 
The present layoffs in the auto 
industry could spread and affect 
steel, glass, rubber and other 
areas. The great tragedy is that 
no one in this Administration 
seems to care.” 

Hugh Thompson, AFL-CIO Re- 
gion I director, declared the Ver- 
mont merger, the first in his region, 
was a source of great pride to him. 

Thompson blasted reactionary 
publications of the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers that deplore 
the “monopoly position” of the 
merged labor movement. He 
scouted reports that unions’ strength 
was a menace to the country’s de- 
velopment. 


No Economic Monopoly 

“Even the more-than-a-million 
Steelworkers has total assets of only 
$20 million in its national treasury 
as compared to the $3 billion assets 
of the U.S. Steel Corp. alone. The 
total assets of all American trade 
unions add up to less than $60 per 
member, or less than one week’s 
earnings. Compare this with the 
assets of American corporations 
which now exceed $185 billion. 

“Unions, therefore, certainly 
enjoy no monopoly of power in the 
economic field compared with cor- 
porations.” 

At the convention’s only evening 


his stay. 


session Sen. George D. Aiken re- 


viewed the status of pending na- 
tional legislation and predicted ex- 
tended coverage of the minimum 
wage law. He also saw “a 50-50 
chance” on improved social security 
but was less optimistic about pass- 
age of school construction measures. 

Aiken congratulated the unions 
on their merger and added that 
“the responsibility of local unions 
has not eased. You must keep 
working for better wages and con- 
ditions.” 


Gov. Joseph B. Johnson called 
the convention “an historic oc- 
casion.” He said unemployment 
in the state had lessened to 3.6 
percent of the work force at the 
end of April, compared with 6 
percent a year ago. The state, 
he went on, is recovering from 
the loss of one of its largest in- 
dustries, the American Woolen 
Co. mills in Winooski, a year 
ago. 


Other speakers included John 
Hancock, speaker of the Vermont 
House of Representatives; Pres. 
Benjamin J. Dorsky of the Maine 
Federation of Labor and Vice Pres. 
Carolyn Sawyer of the New Hamp- 
shire Federation of Labor, 


Ryan Co-ordinator 
For Building Trades 


Pres. Richard Gray of the Build- 
ing & Construction Trades Dept. 
has named Thomas E. Ryan as co- 
ordinator of organization “to 
achieve more efficient and produc- 
tive operation of local building and 
construction trades councils.” 

Ryan, a member of the Brick- 
layers, was formerly director of la- 
bor relations for the Public Housing 
Administration. Gray’s action was 
on the instructions of the general 
presidents of affiliated unions at 


NEW PRESIDENT of Vermont Federation of Labor Unions, Fred 
Dikeman (left), makes a point during chat with Sen. George D. 
Aiken (R-Vt.) at the first constitutional convention of the Green 
Mountain State’s merged labor movement. 


Connecticut 
Labor Merges 
Political Arms 


Merger committees of the Con- 
necticut State Industrial Union 
Council and the Connecticut Fed- 
eration of Labor took a significant 
first step toward organic unity by 
merging political activities and es- 
tablishing the Connecticut Com- 
mittee on Political Education, 
AFL-CIO. 

The action took place as the 
merger committees of the two state 
central labor bodies met for the 
first time formally to solve prob- 
lems involved in merging the 
CSIUC and the CFL. Their meet- | 
ing followed an earlier confer- 
ence attended by the executive bod- 
; ies of both organizations. 


Teamsters ee 
the CSIUC are Pres. Mitchell Svi- 

Gained 80,000 

Members in’55 


ridoff, Sec-Treas. John J. Driscoll, 
Asst. Pres. Daniel J. Gallagher and 

Chicago—The Teamsters Union, 
now more than 1.3 million strong, 


Vice Presidents Fritz Petela, Ray- 
mond Mengacci and John Smith. 

gained nearly 80,000 members dur- 

ing the past year, Pres. Dave Beck 


Representing the CFL are Pres, 
and Sec.-Treas. John English told 


Timothy M. Collins, Sec.-Treas. 
Joseph M. Rourke and Vice Presi- 
the union’s national trades division 
conference here. 


dents Francis Jones, Dennis M. 
Carroll, Frank Balf and William J. 

Earlier, Vice Pres. Einar Mohn 
had set an organizing goal of 250,- 


Smith. 
Among the first tasks of the Con- 
necticut COPE will be to promote 
000 more members during the next 
18-month period, according to a 
Press Association report. 


the registration of all citizens as 

voters and to carry out an inten- 

sive campaign on the 1956 cam- 

paign issues and the records of 

LEE OER SR candidates for state and federal 
intends to carry on its organizing 
responsibilities within the AFL-CIO 
framework but asserted he had not 

changed his mind regarding the 


Office. 
The merger committee will hold 
union’s position on its jurisdictional 
rights. He said the nature of his 


its next meeting on June 15. 
members’ work makes misunder- 


Novik Wins Award 
standing with other union affiliates 


o * 
For Radio Service 
Chicago—Morris S. Novik, AFL- 
virtually inevitable. 
The IBT executive board and 


CIO radio consultant, was awarded 
a citation for outstanding broad- 
Beck had the unanimous backing|cast service during the year at a 
of the conferees on the jurisdic-|reunion of a special wartime mis- 
tional issue as the result of a res-| sion of radio broadcasters. 
olution introduced by the heads of} The reunion, held in conjunction 
the Teamsters’ Central, Eastern, | with the convention of the National 
Western and Southern Conferences. | Association of Radio and Television 
It was revealed that the “net| Broadcasters, was highlighted by 
worth” of the IBT is now over $36| promotion of the members of the 
million, compared with $28 million | wartime mission from the simulated 
eight years ago. Beck added the| rank of colonel to brigadier general. 
strength of the union is not in its} | Novik, who served as director of 
treasury but in its membership. | communications of the City of New 
Next year’s IBT convention will| York under the LaGuardia admin- 
be held in Miami Beach in the fall | istrations, represented WNYC dur- 
if the hotels there are unionized.|ing the wartime mission set up at 
Otherwise, Beck indicated, “we’ll| the request of Gen. Eisenhower to 
go some place where we can hold|review the educational radio pro- 
a convention under union condi-|gram set up by the Army for U.S. 


Firefighters Win 
Right to Unionize 


Dallas, Tex.—The right of 
city employes to join a union 
has been upheld by the El 
Paso court of civil appeals 
which has ruled that city or- 
dinances prohibiting union 
membership are null and void. 


The decision reversed the 
action of a Dallas district 
court which upheld the city’s 
ban on municipal employes 
joining a union despite a state 
law guaranteeing them that 
right. 

The suit to test the validity 
of the union ban was brought 
by Joe R. Beverly and E. D. 
Gilliam, veteran members of 
the Dallas fire department, 
and the Fire Fighters Union. 


their February meeting. 


tions.” troops in Europe. 
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39 Experts 


Reds ‘New Look’ Phony 


Pronounce 


Thirty-nine experts on the zigs and zags of Soviet Russia and 
international communism, including AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 


and Vice Pres. Matthew Woll, 
Communist Party’s new look and 
pronounced it a dangerous phony. 


have taken a good look at the 


Their views are given in a sym- Unions Shrug 


posium published by the House- 


Un-American Affairs Committee Cold Shoulder 


under the title The Great Pretense. 


Greater Menace 


Taking off from the recent 20th 
Congress of the Russian Communist 
Party, where the new look was un- 
veiled and the campaign to tear 
down the late Marshal Stalin was 
launched, the experts unanimously 
agree that the anti-Stalin drive 
presents a greater menace to the 
free world than Stalinism itself. 

Meany and Woll in their state- 
ments agree that Russia and inter- 
national communism have many 
weaknesses which the free world, 
and especially the U.S., have failed 
to exploit. 


“Self-deception in regard to the | 


20th Congress would only aggra- 
vate this failure,” Meany warns. 

Woll writes: 

“If only the western democratic 
world would correct its own errors 
—particularly in the realm of colo- 
nialism; if our western statesmen 
would only learn to cease their 
desperate efforts to appease the 
blustering Khrushchev dictatorship; 
if they could only begin to give 
serious thought on how to exploit 
the glaring internal contradictions 
and fatal weaknesses of the Com- 
munist ‘paradise,’ the immediate 
future of mankind would then be 
infinitely brighter.” 

Distorted Picture 


Meany warns that “wishful think- 
ing and leap-year political partisan- 
ship” have caused some people to 
paint a “distorted picture” of the 
Reds’ 20th Congress. 


“For the people behind the Iron 
Curtain,” he writes, “the dictator- 
ship is no less oppressive when it 
is run by 11 tyrants trained in the 
Stalinist school than when it was 
run by a single despot.” 

Pointing out that the Soviet sys- 
tem is farther away from ours than 
it has ever been, since U.S. democ- 
racy has been “making headway,” 
Meany declares that “only those 
free men who want to commit 
suicide should swallow this Krush- 
chev revision pill.” 


Canada’s Rails 
Sign With Non-Ops 


Montreal—Unions representing 
145,000 non-operating employes of 
Canada’s major railroads have 
reached agreement on a new two- 
year contract providing an 11 per- 
cent wage increase in four stages. 

The agreement was reached after 
nine months of bargaining and a 
hearing before a conciliation board 
on whose report the settlement was 
based. 

Besides the pay hikes, the work- 
ers gain two additional paid holi- 
days and a health and welfare plan 
under which the employer and the 
worker contribute $4.50 per month 
each. 

The settlement had no sooner 
been reached than the carriers ap- 
plied to the federal Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners for a general 
15 percent increase in freight rates 
and a hike of 25 cents in the 
charges on coal and coke. If 
granted, they would yield the Ca- 
nadian National and Canadian Pa- 
cific Railways about $46.8 million. 
The new contract, they say, will 
cost them $24.6 million. 


At Commies 


Brussels—The Communists have 


success in their efforts to snuggle 
up next to the trade unions and 
other democratic organizations in 
free Europe, reports to the Intl. 


ions show. 

The French Force Ouvriere (FO), 
transport workers and public em- 
ployes unions, for instance, scorned 
a request from the transport work- 
ers department of the Communist- 


Trade Unions that they protest the 
,;expulsion of the WFTU from 
Vienna. The French unions re- 
plied that French workers admired 
Austria’s courage in bouncing the 
WFTU. 


In Italy, the Cinnmeniba Italian 
General Confederation of Labor 
(CGIL) lost still another works 
council election at a Fiat branch 
plant, this one in Brescia. The 
CGIL, which polled 1,150 votes 
last year, won only 800 this year 
among the 3,000 workers. Demo- 
cratic unionists now control the 
council by an 8 to 30 margin. 


In Austria, the federal associa- 
tion of youth organizations sharply 
rejected an invitation to exchange 
information and delegations with 
the Soviet Union’s youth body. The 
Austrians said they cooperate only 
.with free organizations. 

In Sweden, a delegation front the 
Russian Supreme Soviet got what 
the ICFTU called a “reserved” wel- 
come. The Stockholm newspaper 
Expressen used Russian to print a 
front page headline which read 
“You Are Not Welcome Here.” 


Coughlin Elected 
To Health Council 


New York—The National 
Health Council’s board of directors 
elected Pres. Howard Coughlin of 
the Office Employes Intl. Union a 
member-at-large at its recent an- 
nual meeting. 


“This bill represents the first 
serious attempt to weaken the Pub- 
lic Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935 and would make possible re- 


’!currence of the abuses which led 


to the passage of this law,” Andrew 
J. Biemiller, AFL-CIO legislative 
representative, declared in testi- 
mony before the Senate Commerce 
Committee. 


Back Gore —— 


He charged that a provision of 
the bill would “provide an incentive 
for the establishment of a new 
layer of corporate structure—one 
producing heat from nuclear re- 
actors for sale to the utility in- 
dustry.” He said that organized 
labor supports instead the proposal 
by Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.) for 
the immediate construction by the 
federal government of six of the 
most promising designs of atomic 
reactors. 

In this way, he pointed out, all 
the power producing industry in this 
country would benefit from the ex- 
perience which would be gained by 


been having a remarkable lack of 


Confederation of Free Trade Un-| : 


dominated World Federation of | 


Rae: 


TWO VISITING FRENCH UNIONISTS are guests of Milwaukee 


District 10 of the International Association of Machinists. 


Study- 


ing an IAM contract with John Heidenreich, district representative, 
are Daniel Baldensperger (standing) and Jacques Genet (seated, 


right). 


The visitors are members of the French Transport Union 


and are particularly interested in how American unions have ousted 
subversives from their ranks and leadership. 


Labor Asks Common Justice 
For Migratory Workers 


The AFL-CIO called on Congress to “take one small step toward 
common justice” for the nation’s migratory farm workers by voting 
immediate enactment of a bill to ) permit federal regulation of their 


transportation. 


Testifying before the House 
Commerce Committee, Walter Ma- 
son, AFL-CIO legislative repre- 
sentative, charged that “over-crowd- 
ing, the use Of unsafe vehicles, and 
driver exhaustion is needlessly kill- 
ing and maiming uncounted num- 
bers of these unprotected migrant 
workers, the victims of insatiable 
greed.” 

Mason said that, although much 
of the transportation of farm work- 
ers involves crossing state lines, 
“those who profiteer from human 
misery still escape the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission” because most of the trans- 
portation is done by private car- 
riers. As a consequence, he point- 
ed out, they are now beyond the 
scope of public control except as 
it is imposed by inadequate state 


) and local traffic laws. 


Contrasting this plight of migrant 
citizens with the protections given 
Mexican coritract workers brought 
in to harvest crops, Mason said that 
under the agreement with the Mexi- 
can government the foreign work- 
ers must be transported either by 
common carrier or in approved 
equipment, and that hours of travel 
and provision for rest stops, over- 
night accommodations, and insur- 
ance coverage are all required. 

“If these protections are found 
reasonable and practicable for 
Mexican agricultural workers 
brought into this country in com- 
petition with our own domestic 
workers,” he asked, “why should 
there even be a question as to the 
need for similar safeguards for 
American workers who are trans- 
ported by truck?” 


Labor Opposes Loosening Laws 
Regulating Atom Power Reactors 


A pending bill to loosen regulation of private power companies which operate atomic power re- 
actors was opposed by the AFL-CIO on grounds that it “would make possible combinations which 
would carve out regional monopolies in the development of the atomic heat industry.” 


the immediate testing of the various 
recommendations of scientists con- 
cerning the production of electricity 
from atomic energy. 

“If we wait, instead of progress 
under the kind of proposal pending 
before this committee,” Biemiller 
declared, “it is likely that we will 
bring only further delay until all 
of the conditions laid out by some 
advocates of this bill as a basis for 
progress in the development of the 
atomic power industry have been 
met. 


Points to Delays 


“Now they seek exemption from 
the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act. Tomorrow assistance 
will be sought in regard to insur- 
ance problems, and we don’t know 
what next. But all of this points 
only to further delay. What we 
need is action on this program 
now.” 

Declaring that the legislation is 
unnecessary to achieve either of the 


bill’s declared objectives, Biemiller 
warned that it also contains a pro- 
vision which would exempt holding 
companies producing atomic energy 
from the ban in the Public Utility 
Act against activity to influence 
schools and control the political ac- 
tivities of states and local govern- 
ments. 

“Section 5 would legalize po- 
litical and lobbying activity by cor- 
porations which is being condemned 
before other committees of this 
Congress,” he said. “This is no 
time to provide less stringent bars 
to political activity by corporations 
which operate under franchise from 
public legislative bodies.” 

In other testimony before the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
Biemiller and Leo Goodman of the 
AFL-CIO Research Dept. charged 
that the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has “painted too rosy a pic- 
ture” of the safety precautions and 
accident level in the nuclear science 
industries. 


Cyrus Ching» 
Honored on 
80th Birthday 


Four hundred friends paid goog. 
humored tribute to Cyrus S. Ching 
the nation’s leading industrial meg, 
ator, on his 80th birthday. 

From labor, management, goy. 
ernment service and the genera 
public, they praised Ching’s sense 
of integrity and devotion to the 
cause of cutting friction in the co. 
lective bargaining process. 

Create Scholarship 

At a banquet in the Hotel Stat. 
ler, Sen. Irving Ives (R—N. Y,) 
announced that friends of Chin 
have already raised $6,000 to cre. 
ate a scholarship in his name at 
the Cornell University School of 
Industrial Relations. 

Speakers at the four-hour affair 
included Sec. of Labor Jamg 
Mitchell; AFL-CIO Sec.-Treaz, 
William F. Schnitzler; Arthur J; 


;; Goldberg, AFL-CIO special coun. 


sel; Mine Workers’ Pres. John 
Lewis; Vice-Pres. John Stephens of 
U. S. Steel, David Cole, a leading 
arbitrator, and others. 

Ching, a Nova Scotia boy, came 
to Boston early in the century and 
got a job as a motorman on the 
city’s transit lines. After attending 
night law school, he moved into the 
field of labor-management rela. 
tions, becoming a vice-president of 
U. S. Rubber Co., a government 
mediator during World War II, and 
in the Truman Administration was 
head of the U. S. mediation and 

conciliation service. 


Praised for Patience 

_ A big man—he’s six foot seven 
—who is rarely separated from a 
sizable curved pipe, Ching was 
praised for the patience and toler. 
ance which has been his forte in 
bringing peaceful settlements out 
of enflamed labor-management re. 
lationships. . 

And the people who have bene- 
fitted by his services were on hand 
to hail his contribution to the. de- 
velopment of. improved relations 
between business and labor. 

They indicated that while they 
sometimes had to swallow hard to 
accept a settlement, they never had 
to do so to accept “Cy” Ching as 
a friend. 


Overseas Auto 
Plant Gains 
Aim of Drive 


Paris—Workers’ coordinating 
councils to “harmonize upward” 
wage and work condition agree 
ments will be established in coun- 
tries where General Motors and 
Ford have plants. 

The council plan was approved 
at a three-day conference of the 
Intl. Metal Workers Federation. 
Victor G. Reuther, director of the 
Auto Workers international depart- 
ment, said the conference con- 
cerned itself with the “growing dis- 
parity” in working conditions in 
democratic countries. 

“We are determined,” Reuther 
declared, “that international com- 
petition shall not be based upon 
which country can sweat its work- 
ers the longest and pay them the 
least.” 

Attainment of a standard 40- 
hoyr week was set as a major goal. 
Automation and its effect on work- 
ers came in for special attention. 
Reuther said that while auto work- 
ers are not afraid of automation, 
“we are frightened by lack of man- 
agement and government aware- 
ness of what steps are required for 
the orderly introduction of it so as 
not to create chaos.” 

If world-wide coordination of 
union action in plants of General 
Motors and Ford is successful, the 
technique will be applied to othgt 


‘| firms with overseas branches. 
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Equal Rights Key _ 
Issue of Generation’ 


New York—The question of equal rights and of the abolition of 
legally-sanctioned second-class citizenship based on race or color is 
the dominating issue of our times, Sen. Herbert H. Lehman (D- 


N. Y.) declared. 


“Tt is not only the issue of this day and hour,” he said. “It is the 


jssue of this generation, which has 
come into critical focus in 1956.” 

Speaking at a banquet in his 
honor sponsored by the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People at which he was 
presented the organization’s Philip 
Murray Award, Lehman hit at 
those who have “unfairly” called 
the NAACP an “extremist” group. 

Praises NAACP 

“In my judgment, the NAACP 
is the spokesman for a truly mod- 
erate viewpoint,” he said, “And 
it is, above all, a responsible cham- 
pion of the law, an amicus curiae 
in the truest sense of that classic 
Latin phrase. . 

“The NAACP does not speak 
only for Negroes. It speaks also 
for that vast number of white peo- 
ple in our country, both North and 
South of the so-called Mason and 
Dixon Line, who advocate no more 
and no less than equal justice un- 
der law for all Americans.” 

Terming the Philip Murray 
award one of the “most cherished 
honors” he has received, Lehman 
said he was “very proud” to re- 
ceive an honor in the name of the 
late president of the Steelworkers 
and former CIO. 

He called Murray “a man whose 
deep human compassion was united 
with an unshakable resolve to 
achieve justice for all, and especi- 
ally for those to whom social and 
economic justice was denied in 
whole or in part.” 


Struggle for Rights 

“In a true sense, Philip Murray's 
mature life was dedicated primarily 
to the struggle for human rights,” 
Lehman said. “In this struggle his 
battlefield expanded with his hori- 
zon, beginnips with his‘local union 
and spreading’ in . ever-widening 
sweeps until‘ it embraced all Amer- 
ica and even the world.” 

Lehman said that the “stamp” 
of Murray’s ideology is “clearly 
marked today on the great united 
labor organization—the AFL-CIO.” 
He called the new labor federation 
“one of the principal forces in the 
continuing battle for justice and 
equality, under law, for all Amer- 
icans.” 

“As far as organized labor is 
concerned,” Lehman declared, “I 
am sure that the ideological heri- 
tage of Philip Murray has served 
to strengthen the resolve of the 
present leadership of the AFL-CIO 
in setting a course of determined 
advance toward the goal of equal- 
ity, and of determined resistance 
to the forces of discrimination and 


Prosecutor 
Scores Arrest 
Of Unionists 


San Francisco—When a district || 
attorney challenges the legality of || 


the arrests of three union leaders 
in a struck company town, that’s 
news. 


It happened in the Shasta Coun- 
ty lumbering area of far northern 
California, where Joe E. Clark, 
secretary, of California District 
Council 13 of the Intl. Woodwork- 
ers of America, and two other IWA 
leaders were arrested on charges of 
beating a scab millworker. 

The assault charges grew out of 
an incident during a two-month 
long strike of the IWA against the 
Scott Lumber Co. sawmill, which 
is just about the only industry in 
Burney, a town of 1,500. 

District Attorney Randall J. 
Presleigh charged that Judge Ed- 
ward D. Jackson was “pressured 
and intimidated” into issuing the 
complaints by Raymond H. Berry, 
general manager of the mill, which 
is trying to operate with a scab 
crew, and his lawyer, Glen D. 
Newton. 

The prosecutor noted the judge 
had failed to refer the complaints 
to his office, common procedure 
in such cases, and added: 

«“The firm of ‘Berry and New- 
ton’ probably should act as special 
counsel in prosecuting this case 
since the function of our office has 
been usurped. If the facts warrant 
it, I will reduce the charge to bat- 
tery, or even dismiss the case.” 

The three IWA leaders were 
charged with felonious assault after 
Marion R. Morton, 43, was beaten 
up in Burney after a shift at the 
mill. At the time, IWA local offi- 
cials said “no union people were 
involved” in the incident. 

Besides Clark, who is a vice pres- 
ident of the California Industrial 
Union Council, other IWA officials 
accused were Jack C. Genson, 35, 
and Olen W. Bray, 35, both of 
Burney. 


Seafarers Win Raise 
On Great Lakes Ships 


Montreal — An eight-day strike 
that tied up nearly 100 Great Lakes 
ships has been ended with a 16 
percent blanket increase for crew- 


nullification.” 


men represented by the Seafarers. 


Trade Union 


firms solicited. 


filed by the Intl. Labor Press 


and the AFL, 


Upheld by Circuit Court 


Philadelphia—A Federal Trade Commission order barring 
unethical practices by the Trade Union Courier has been upheld 
by a unanimous decision of the U.S. Circuit Court here. 

The court ruled that the paper must obey the FTC order that 
it cease and desist from representing that it is endorsed by the 
AFL (now AFL-CIO) and stop the practice of publishing and 
demanding payment for advertisements not authorized by the 


The FTC order was issued in July 1955 after complaints were 


disavowals of the former AFL Executive Council and top AFL 
officials of any connection between the privately published paper 


Bernard R. Mullady, secretary-treasurer of the successor to 
ILPA—the Intl. Labor Press Association—termed the decision a 
“heartening one,” adding “the bona fide labor press of this country 
will take steps to assure that the court’s decision is given the 
widest possible publicity so that advertisers may be forewarned of 
the activities of the Trade Union Courier.” 

“We ask that any reports of continuance by the Trade Union 
Courier of the forbidden practices be promptly reported to the 
ILPA at the AFL-CIO Building in Washington,” he added. 


Courier Ban 


of America and after repeated 


VOLUNTEER WORKERS for COPE in New Haven, C 
to find out which union members have registered and which have not—and then getting the unreg- 
istered to register. Here are four of them getting the system from an expert (left to right): Sec.- 
Treas. William O. Redmond of the New Haven Union Label Council; COPE Treas. Saul Kreas; 


SSS SSE CER 


onn., are breaking down registration lists 


Business Rep. Frank Ocave, Bricklayers Local 6; Vice Pres. William J. Egan of the Connecticut 


Federation of Labor, COPE registration chairman and the instructor; and Vice Pres. Frank J. Fallon, 
New Haven Central Labor Council. 


Highway Bill 
Heads Toward 


Showdown 


The federal. highway program 
headed toward a showdown in the 
Senate as the Senate Public Works 
and Finance Committees both made 
major changes in the House-passed 
bill. 

The Finance Committee com- 
pleted action and sent the bill to 
the floor after knocking out about 
$400 million in new taxes previ- 
ously voted by the House. 

All other taxes in the House bill 
were passed on, although the Sen- 
ate group made minor additions to 
the list of exempt businesses. The 
Senate bill would raise $14.4 bil- 
lion over a 16-year period to help 
pay for approximately $25 billion 
in proposed new federal highways. 

By a one-vote margin, the com- 
mittee also adopted an amendment 
proposed by the Administration 
which could have the effect of slow- 
ing down the highway program 
considerably. This would limit 
spending on highways to the money 
available in any given year. 

The major showdown still ahead 
at press time was over the absence 
from the Senate bill of any Davis- 
Bacon Act provision for the pay- 
ment of prevailing wages to work- 
ers on the road building program. 

A fight on the Senate floor to in- 
sert this provision was promised by 
Sen. Thomas H. Kuchel (R-Calif.). 
If that fails, it is certain to be 
fought for in conference, since the 
House voted for its inclusion over- 
whelmingly before approving the 
highway measure. 


Krebs Chairman - 
Of Arthritis Drive 


Newark—Pres. Paul Krebs of 
the New Jersey Industrial Union 
Council has been appointed state 
campaign chairman of the Arthritis 
and Rheumatism Foundation’s 
1956 fund drive. 

This is the first time a state-wide 
charitable campaign will be headed 
-by a top labor leader, the founda- 
tion said. 

“Arthritis and rheumatism af- 
flict miore people than than other 
disease,” Krebs said in accepting 
the appointment. “Next to farm- 


ers, they strike industrial workers 
hardest of all. These diseases cause 
industrial workers to lose more 
time from work than any other 


4 
7 


called “chaos and confusion.” 


Labor Opposes Curbing 
Supreme Court Powers 


The AFL-CIO has renewed opposition to a bill that would seri- - 
ously undermine the powers of the Supreme Court and produce in 
many fields what Associate General Counsel Thomas E. Harris 


The bill, sponsored by Sen. John 
L. McClellan (D-Ark.) and others, 
is a companion to a measure intro- 
duced in the House by Rep. Howard 
Smith (D-Va.). 

It would establish new rules of 
interpretation forbidding the federal 
courts to apply, in many cases, the 
ddctrine of the supremacy of fed- 
eral law over state law. 

Smith said in a brief in support 
of his bill that the field of state reg- 
ulation, concurrent with federal, 
would include “transportation and 
commerce, electric power and natu- 
ral gas, aviation, aliens, agricultural 
statutes, criminal law and the Na- 


~ 


tional Labor Relations Act.” 

Harris told a Senate Judiciary 
subcommittee that approval of the 
McClellan-Smith bill involved the 
question of whether the U. S.” was 
to be a nation rather than a loose 
confederation of states.” 

If Congress believes that in some 
specific field states should bé per- 
mitted jurisdiction in fields where 
Congress has already legislated, “it 
can always amend that particular 
statute,” Harris said. He urged that 
this was preferable to a new “gen- 
eral rule of statutory construction 
(that) would simply cause confu- 
sion.” 
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U. S. Attorney, Postal Inspectors 
Investigate Mail Fraud Charge 


‘Miami, Fla.—The Manion Forum of Opinion, viciously anti-labor propaganda group headed by 
Clarence E. Manion, is being investigated by the U.S. district attorney and postal inspectors here 
on mail fraud charges brought to light by the AFL-CIO in Dade County. 

Action by leaders of the local Committee on Political Education has already brought these 


developments: 
1—Complete denial by State At- 


+ torney George A. Brautigam that 


he had written, signed or approved 
a strongly anti-union letter on his 
stationery and purporting to bear 
his signature, mailed to Florida 
businessmen from South Bend, Ind., 
where the Manion Forum has its 
headquarters. 
2—Similar denials from three 
prominent Miami residents. whose 
names had been listed with Brauti- 
gam as “our Miami sponsors” on a 
two-page tirade against the Ameri- 
can labor movement on the station- 
ery of the Manion Forum, enclosed 
with the purported Brautigam letter. 
- 3—Reported admission by L. F. 
Reardon, national director of the 


@ 
vy 


Manion Forum, that the letter bear- 
ing the seal and signature of Brauti- 
gam had been pieced together 
photographically and mailed by the 
Forum to Florida businessmen to 
raise funds. 


Disavows Support 


The “Brautigam” letter was 
brought to light when it was dis- 
played at a political rally attended 
by Pres. Howard Walton of the 
Florida Industrial Union Council. 
He secured a photostat and brought 
it to the attention of Chairman Lee 
Mason of the Dade County COPE 
and Pres. J. B. Breig of the Dade 
County Central Labor Union. 

An AFL-CIO delegation im- 
mediately arranged an appointment 


with Brautigam to ask him about 
the endorsement of Manion’s anti- 
labor broadcast and the anti-labor 
views appearing over his signature. 
The state attorney, who is up 
for re-election, denied any knowl- 
edge of the letter, the placing of 
his signature thereon, or any- 
other matter pertaining to the 
letter or the accompanying 
Manion Forum enclosure. He 
supported this with a signed 
statement disavowing all support 
for the anti-union position of the 
mailing. 

“I condemn with the utmost of 
my capacity any person or group 
of people who fails to recognize the 
rights of others,” Brautigam said. 
“From examination of the manu- 


Adlai, Estes Clash in Florida 


Former Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson 
of Illinois and Sen. Kefauver meet 
head on in the Florida Democratic 
primary May 29 after Stevenson 
supporters gained confidence from 
the governor’s victory in Oregon. 

The Florida primary, which will 
decide which way the state’s 28 
votes are cast in the Democratic 
nominating convention, is the next 
to the last test for Stevenson and 
Kefauver. 

The perhaps decisive final battle 
will come June 5 in California, 
when a pledged Stevenson slate 
will battle Kefauver for control of 
the state’s powerful 68-vote dele- 
gation. 

Stevenson won a clear-cut Ore- 
gon victory when more than half 
the Democrats voting in the pri- 


Month of 


mary took the trouble to write in 
their presidential preferences and 
gave the governor a three to two 
margin over Kefauver. 

Sen. Wayne Morse, twice pre- 
viously elected as a Republican, 
won a landslide victory in his first 
bid for the Democratic senatorial 
nomination and a third six-year 
term. 

Morse overwhelmed his only 
opposition, a non-campaigning self- 
labeled conservative, by a five to 
one margin. 

The senator’s opponent in Noe- 
vember will be Douglas McKay, 
former governor and former In- 
terior Secretary in Pres. Eisenhow- 
er’s Cabinet, who beat Philip S. 
Hitchcock, a state senator. 

McKay, who was pushed into 


SPORE 


May-be! 


Rey 


the senatorial contest under the 
almost open insistence of the Eisen- 
hower Administration, nevertheless 
failed to win a majority of all 
Republican votes cast. 

He beat Hitchcock handily but 
the total cast for Hitchcock and 
two other candidates slightly sur- 
passed his own vote. 

Republicans promptly claimed 
they would pick up most of the 
Democratic ballots cast against 
Morse. Democrats said that Mc- 
Kay was a “minority” nominee and 
argued many liberal Republican 
voters would switch in November 
to Morse, 

Stevenson picked up 16 conven- 
tion votes in Oregon. Both he and 
Kefauver campaigned hard for 
write-in votes. 
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script “attached to the letter, it 
would very clearly appear that the 
Manion Forum of Opinion is dedi- 
cated solely and only to industry, 
and it attempts to defeat the rights 
of organized labor.” 
Others Sign Denials 
Meanwhile, others whose names 
had been used on the Manion 
Forum’s enclosure signed similar 
denials, claiming that their names 
had been used without their author- 
ization: and repudiating the anti- 
union stand taken by the organ- 
ization. 
Faris N. Cowart, candidate for 
county commissioner, not only gave 
COPE a signed statement that his 
name had been used without his 
permission, but appeared before the 
Central Labor Union to personally 
deny all connection or sympathy 
with the Manion Forum position. 
Judge Vincent C. Giblin and John 
M. Murrell, also alleged “sponsors,” 
likewise emphatically denied any 
knowledge of their purported en- 
dorsement. 


Not one of the four other 
alleged sponsors told the press 
that they had authorized the use 
of their names in connection with 
the Manion Forum, although 
each expressed admiration for 
Manion. These include F. X. 
James O’Brien, Albert Penn, Ed- 
win Wiegand and Col. Willard 
F. Rockwell. 


The latter is chairman of the 
board of the Timken-Detroit Axle 
Co. and an Official of other cor- 
porations, banks and _ insurance 
companies in other parts of the 
nation. Although he was listed as a 
“Miami sponsor,” Who’s Who lists 
both his office and home addresses 
as Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Armed with claims of unauthor- 


Labor Leaders 
On Democratic 


Advisory Panel 


A new Labor Advisory Commit- 
tee, including officials of many 
AFL-CIO and some unaffiliated 
unions, has been named to assist 
the Democratic National Commit- 
tee. 

Democratic National Chairman 
Paul M. Butler said in announcing 
the appointments that the commit- 
tee would make recommendations 
for the party platform to be drawn 
at the Chicago convention in Au- 
gust. 

The group held its first meeting 
in Washington, May 23. 

Members of the committee, as 
announced by Butler, include the 
following officials of AFL-CIO un- 
ions and departments: 

Pres. George M. Harrison, Rail- 
way Clerks; Pres. Joseph A. Bierne, 
Communications Workers; Pres. 
J. A. Brownlow, Metal Trades 
Dept.; Pres. James B. Carey, Elec- 
trical Workers; Pres. T. C. Carroll, 
Maintenance of Way Employes; 
Pres. William C, Doherty, Letter 
Carriers. 

Also Sec. Joseph D. Keenan, 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 
Pres. O. A. Knight, Oil and Chemi- 
cal Workers; Pres. Emeritus 
Charles J. MacGowan, Boiler Mak- 
ers; Pres. David J. McDonald, 
Steelworkers; Pres. Anthony E. 
Matz, Firemen and Oilers; Pres. 
James C. Petrillo, Musicians; Ex- 
ecutive Council Chairman Emil 
Rieve, Textile Workers; Vice Pres. 
Leonard Woodcock, Auto Workers. 

Officials of unaffiliated unions 
include: Pres. H. E. Gilbert, Fire- 
men and Enginemen; Pres. W. P. 
Parker, Railroad Trainmen; Vice 
Pres. Thomas Kennedy, Mine 


Labor Sparks Probe of Manion Forunj 


ized use of their names by at leaj 
half of the alleged sponsors of thg 
Manion Forum fund solicitation 
the Dade County Central Labog 
Union voted to submit the matte 
to federal authorities for investiggs 
tion. 


‘Promise Quick Action 
A meeting with U.S. District AbR® 
torney James L. Guilmartin’ and 
Chief Postal Inspector R. A. Cark 
ton brought promises of quick 
action. 
“There’s certainly enough heri 
for us to take a look at,” Guik 
martin told the Miami Herald. He 
said postal inspectors would start 
looking into the matter at once. 

Meanwhile, as the investiga. 
tion progressed, an investigator 
in the state attorney’s office, Fred 
A. Jones, Jr.,° was suspended 
when it was learned that he had | 
given stationery and a rubber 
stamp of Brautigam’s signature 
to Mrs. Betty Leavell, identified 
by Reardon as “head of the field 
solicitors” for the Manion Forum, | 


The national director of the Mans 
ion Forum and Mrs. Leavell also 
claimed that Jones had approved 
the letter which bore Brautigam’s 
signature, but this attempt to pasg 
the blame for what may prove to 
be a felonious act met with unfore- 
seen opposition. Jones, while ads 
mitting that he turned over the 
stationery and signature stamp, em- 
phatically denied that he had any 
knowledge of the letter’s contents, 
Hint NAM Backing 


Manion, former dean of the 
Notre Dame law school, was ousted 
by Pres. Eisenhower as chairman of? 
the commission on inter-govern- 
mental organization for his reacs’ 
tionary views. He bills his organ 
ization, which boasts of the job he 


99-93-9 


has done attacking organized labor, 
as “a non-profit, educational trustee- 
ship, politically non-partisan.” 

The letter sent to Miami busi- 
nessmen, signed by Manion Forum 
Chairman B. K. Patterson, Indiana 
banker, declared: 


Text of Letter 

“Ohio leaders credit Dean Man- 
ion with stemming the CIO’s at- 
tempted power grab in that state on 
Election Day last Nov. 8. This 
great constitutional authority ex- 
posed Walter Reuther’s effort to 
saddle the people of Ohio with a 
ridiculously increased rate of un- 
employment insurance in addition 
to a guaranteed wage. ... 

“Two thousand American firms 
and individuals made this victori- 
ous anti-Socialist broadcast possible. 
They also made possible a total of 
78 consecutive weekly nationwide 
broadcasts by Dean Manion since 
Oct. 3, 1954.” 

In recent broadcasts, Manion has 
denounced the Supreme Court’s 
anti-segregation ruling. A recent 
survey by Pres. H. L. Mitchell of 
the National Agricultural Workers 
Union disclosed that several leaders ~ 
of the White Citizens Councils are 
on Manion’s board of directors. 

‘The Miami Labor Citizen has 
charged that the Forum has re- 
putedly been backed to the tune of 
$75,000 by the National Associa- 


Workers. 


tion of Manufacturers. 
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